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Speaking of Objects* 


W. V. QUINE 


I 


We are prone to talk and think of objects. Physical objects are the 
obvious illustration when the illustrative mood is on us, but there are 
also all the abstract objects, or so there purport to be: the states and 
qualities, numbers, attributes, classes. We persist in breaking reality 
down somehow into a multiplicity of identifiable and discriminable 
objects, to be referred to by singular and general terms. We talk so 
inveterately of objects that to say we do so seems almost to say nothing 
at all; for how else is there to talk? 

It is hard to say how else there is to talk, not because our objectify- 
ing pattern is an invariable trait of human nature, but because we are 
bound to adapt any alien pattern to our own in the very process of 
understanding or translating the alien sentences. 

Imagine a newly discovered tribe whose language is without known 
affinities. The linguist has to learn the language directly by observing 
what the natives say under observed circumstances, encountered or 
contrived. He makes a first crude beginning by compiling native terms 
for environing objects; but here already he is really imposing his own 
patterns. Let me explain what I mean. I will grant that the linguist 
may establish inductively, beyond reasonable doubt, that a certain 
heathen expression is one to which natives can be prompted to assent 
by the presence of a rabbit, or reasonable facsimile, and not otherwise. 
The linguist is then warranted in according the native expression the 
cautious translation “There’s a rabbit,” “There we have a rabbit,” “Lo! 
a rabbit,” “Lo! rabbithood again,” insofar as the differences among 
these English sentences are counted irrelevant. This much translation 
can be objective, however exotic the tribe. It recognizes the native 
expression as in effect a rabbit-heralding sentence. But the linguist’s 
bold further step, in which he imposes his own object-positing pattern 
without special warrant, is taken when he equates the native expression 
or any part of it with the term “rabbit.” 


*Presidential address delivered before the Fifty-Fourth Annual Meeting of the 
Eastern Division of the American Philosophical Association at Harvard Uni- 
versity, Cambridge, Massachusetts, December 27-29, 1957. 
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It is easy to show that such appeal to an object category is unwar- 
ranted even though we cannot easily, in English, herald rabbits without 
objectification. For we can argue from indifference. Given that a native 
sentence says that a so-and-so is present, and given that the sentence is 
true when and only when a rabbit is present, it by no means follows 
that the so-and-so are rabbits. They might be all the various temporal 
segments of rabbits. They might be all the integral or undetached 
parts of rabbits. 'n order to decide among these alternatives we need 
to be able to ask more than whether a so-and-so is present. We need 
to be able to ask whether this is the same so-and-so as that, and whether 
one so-and-so is present or two. We need something like the apparatus 
of identity and quantification; hence far more than we are in a position 
to avail ourselves of in a language in which our high point as of even 
date is rabbit-announcing. 

And the case is yet worse: we do not even have evidence for taking 
the native expression as of the form “A so-and-so is present”; it could 
as well be construed with an abstract singular term, as meaning that 
rabbithood is locally manifested. Better just “Rabbiteth,” like “Raineth.” 

But if our linguist is going to be as cagey as all this, he will never 
translate more than these simple-minded announcements of observable 
current events. A cagey linguist is a caged linguist. What we want 
from the linguist as a serviceable finished product, after all, is no mere 
list of sentence-to-sentence equivalences, like the airline throwaways of 
useful Spanish phrases. We want a manual of instructions for custom- 
building a native sentence to roughly the purpose of any newly com- 
posed English sentence, within reason, and vice versa. The linguist 
has to resolve the potential infinity of native sentences into a managebly 
limited list of grammatical constructions and constituent linguistic 
forms, and then show how the business of each can be approximated 
in English; and vice versa. Sometimes perhaps he will translate a word 
or construction not directly but contextually, by systematic instructions 
for translating its containing sentences; but still he must make do 
with a limited lot of contextual definitions. Now once he has carried 
out this necessary job of lexicography, forwards and backwards, he 
has read our ontological point of view into the native language. He 
has decided what expressions to treat as referring to objects, and, 
within limits, what sorts of objects to treat them as referring to. He 
has had to decide, however arbitrarily, how to accommodate English 
idioms of identity and quantification in native translation. 

The word “arbitrary” needs stressing, not because those decisions 
are wholly arbitrary, but because they are so much more so than one 
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tends to suppose. For, what evidence does the linguist have? He started 
with what we may call native observation sentences, such as the rabbit 
announcement. These he can say how to translate into English, pro- 
vided we impute no relevance to the differences between “Here a 
rabbit,” “Here rabbithood,” and the like. Also he can record further 
native sentences and settle whether various persons are prepared to 
affirm or deny them, though he find no rabbit movements or other 
currently observable events to tie them to. Among these untranslated 
sentences he may get an occasional hint of logical connections, by find- 
ing say that just the persons who are prepared to afirm A are prepared 
to afirm B and deny C. Thereafter his data leave off and his creativity 
sets in. 

What he does in his creativity is attribute special and distinctive 
functions to component words, or conspicuously recurrent fragments, 
of the recorded sentences. The only ways one can appraise these attribu- 
tions are as follows. One can see whether they add up to representing 
the rabbit sentence and the like as conforming to their previously 
detected truth conditions. One can see also how well they fit the avail- 
able data on other sentences: sentences for which no truth conditions 
are known, but only the varying readiness of natives to affirm or deny 
them. Beyond this we can judge the attributions only on their simplicity 
and naturalness—to us. 

Certainly the linguist will try out his theory on the natives, spring- 
ing new sentences authorized by his theory, to see if they turn out 
right. This is a permuting of the time order: one frames the theory 
before all possible data are in, and then lets it guide one in the eliciting 
of additional data likeliest to matter. This is good scientific method, 
but it opens up no new kind of data. English general and singular 
terms, identity, quantification, and the whole bag of ontological tricks 
may be correlated with elements of the native language in any of 
various mutually incompatible ways, each compatible with all possible 
linguistic data, and none preferable to another save as favored by a 
rationalization of the native language that is simple and natural to us. 

It makes no real difference that the linguist will turn bilingual 
and come to think as the natives do—whatever that means. For the 
arbitrariness of reading our objectifications into the heathen speech 
reflects not so much the inscrutability of the heathen mind, as that 
there is nothing to scrute. Even we who grew up together and learned 
English at the same knee, or adjacent ones, talk alike for no other 
reason than that society coached us alike in a pattern of verbal response 
to externally observable cues. We have been beaten into an outward 
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conformity to an outward standard; and thus it is that when I correlate 
your sentences with mine by the simple rule of phonetic correspond- 
ence, I find that the public circumstances of your affirmations and 
denials agree pretty well with those of my own. If I conclude that 
you share my sort of conceptual scheme, I am not adding a supple- 
mentary conjecture so much as spurning unfathomable distinctions; 
for, what further criterion of sameness of conceptual scheme can be 
imagined? The case of a Frenchman, moreover, is the same except 
that I correlate his sentences with mine not by phonetic correspondence 
but according to a traditionally evolved dictionary. The case of the 
linguist and his newly discovered heathen, finally, differs simply in 
that the linguist has to grope for a general sentence-to-sentence correla- 
tion that will make the public circumstances of the heathen’s affirma- 
tions and denials match up tolerably with the circumstances of the 
linguist’s own. If the linguist fails in this, or has a hard time of it, or 
succeeds only by dint of a ugly and complex mass of correlations, then 
he is entitled to say—in the only sense in which one can say it—that 
his heathens have a very different attitude toward reality from ours; 
and even so he cannot coherently suggest what their attitude is. Nor, 
in principle, is the natural bilingual any better off. 

When we compare theories, doctrines, points of view, cultures, on 
the score of what sorts of objects there are said to be, we are comparing 
them in a respect which itself makes sense only provincially. It makes 
sense only as far afield as our efforts to translate our domestic idioms 
of identity and quantification bring encouragement in the way of 
simple and natural-looking correspondences. If we attend to business 
we are unlikely to find a very alien culture with a predilection for a 
very outlandish universe of discourse, just because the outlandishness 
of it would detract from our sense of patness of our dictionary of 
translation. There is a notion that our provincial ways of positing 
objects and conceiving nature may be best appreciated for what they 
are by standing off and seeing them against a cosmopolitan background 
of alien cultures; but the notion comes to nothing, for there is no 


1See Richard von Mises, Positivism, Cambridge: Harvard, 1951, pp. 46 ff. 

“For a fuller development of the foregoing theme see my “Meaning and trans- 
lation” in Reuben Brower’s anthology On Translation (Harvard, at press). For 
criticisms that have benefitted the above section of the present essay and ensuing 
portions I am grateful to Burton Dreben. 
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II 


Yet, for all the difficulty of transcending our object-directed pattern 
of thought, we can examine it well enough from inside. Let us turn 
our attention from the heathen, who seemed to have a term for 
“rabbit,” to our own child at home who seems to have just acquired 
his first few terms in our own language: “mama,” “water,” perhaps 
“red..” To begin with, the case of the child resembles that of the 
heathen. For though we may fully satisfy ourselves that the child 
has learned the trick of using the utterances “mama” and “water” 
strictly in the appropriate presences, or as means of inducing the 
appropriate presences, still we have no right to construe these utter- 
ances in the child’s mouth as terms, at first, for things or substances. 

We in our maturity have come to look upon the child’s mother as 
an integral body who, in an irregular closed orbit, revisits the child 
from time to time; and to look upon red in a radically different way, 
viz., as scattered about. Water, for us, is rather like red, but not quite; 
things can be red, but only stuff is water. But the mother, red, and 
water are for the infant all of a type: each is just a history of sporadic 
encounter, a scattered portion of what goes on. His first learning of 
the three words is uniformly a matter of learning how much of what 
goes on about him counts as the mother, or as red, or as water. It is 
not for the child to say in the first case “Hello! mama again,” in the 
second case “Hello! another red thing,” and in the third case “Hello! 
more water.” They are all on a par: Hello! more mama, more red, 
more water. Even this last formula, which treats all three terms on the 
model of our provincial adult bulk term “water,” is imperfect; for it 
unwarrantedly imputes an objectification of matter, even if only as 
stuff and not as bits. 

Progressively, however, the child is seen to evolve a pattern of verbal 
behavior that finally comes to copy ours too closely for there to be any 
sense in questioning the general sameness of conceptual scheme. For 
perspective on our own objectifying apparatus we may consider what 
steps of development make the difference between the “mama”-babbling 
infant who cannot be said to be using terms for objects, and the older 
child who can. 

It is only when the child has got on to the full and proper use of 
individuative terms like “apple” that he can properly be said to have 
taken to using terms as terms, and speaking of objects. Words like 
“apple,” and not words like “mama” or “water” or “red,” are the terms 
whose ontological involvement runs deep. To learn “apple” it is not 
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sufficient to learn how much of what goes on counts as apple; we must 
learn how much counts as an apple, and how much as another. Such 
terms possess built-in modes of individuation. 

Individuative terms are commonly made to double as bulk terms. 
Thus we may say “There is some apple in the salad,” not meaning 
“some apple or other”; just as we may say “Mary had a little lamb” 
in either of two senses. Now we have appreciated that the child can 
learn the terms “mama,” “red,” and “water” quite well before he ever 
has mastered the ins and outs of our adult conceptual scheme of mobile 
enduring physical objects, identical from time to time and place to 
place; and in principle he might do the same for “apple,” as a bulk 
term for uncut apple stuff. But he can never fully master “apple” in 
its individuative use, except as he gets on with the scheme of enduring 
and recurrent physical objects. He may come somewhat to grips with 
the individuative use of “apple” before quite mastering the comprehen- 
sive physical outlook, but his usage will be marred by misidentifications 
of distinct apples over time, or misdiscriminations of identical ones. 

He has really got on to the individuative use, one is tempted to 
suppose, once he responds with the plural “apples” to a heap of apples. 
But not so. He may at that point have learned “apples” as another 
bulk term, applicable to just so much apple as is taken up in apple 
heaps. “Apples,” for him, would be subordinated to “apple” as is 
“warm water” to “water,” and “bright red” to “red.” 

The child might proceed to acquire “block” and “blocks,” “ball” 
and “balls,” as bulk terms in the same fashion. By the force of analogy 
among such pairs he might even come to apply the plural “-s” with 
seeming appropriateness to new words, and to drop it with seeming 
appropriateness from words first learned only with it. We might well 
not detect, for a while, his misconception: that “-s” just turns bulk 
terms into more specialized bulk terms connoting clumpiness. 

A plausible variant misconception is this: “apple” bulkwise might 
cover just the apple stuff that is spaced off in lone apples, while “apples” 
still figures as last suggested. Then apples and apple would be mu- 
tually exclusive rather than subordinate the one to the other. This 
variant misconception could likewise be projected systematically to 
“block” and “blocks,” “ball” and “balls,” and long escape exposure. 

How can we ever tell, then, whether the child has really got the 
trick of individuation? Only by engaging him in sophisticated dis- 
course of “that apple,” “not that apple,” “an apple,” “same apple,” 
“another apple,” “these apples.” It is only at this level that a palpable 
difference emerges between genuinely individuative use and the coun- 
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terfeits lately imagined. 

Doubtless the child gets the swing of these peculiar adjectives 
“same,” “another,” “an,” “that,” “not that,” contextually: first he 
becomes attuned to various longer phrases or sentences that contain 
them, and then gradually he develops appropriate habits in relation 
to the component words as common parts and residues of those longer 
forms. His tentative acquisition of the plural “-s,” lately speculated on, 
is itself a first primitive step of the kind. The contextual learning of 
these various particles goes on simultaneously, we may suppose, so 
that they are gradually adjusted to one another and a coherent pattern 
of usage is evolved matching that of one’s elders. This is a major step 
in acquiring the conceptual scheme that we all know so well. For it is 
on achieving this step, and only then, that there can be any general 
talk of objects as such. Only at this stage does it begin to make sense 
to wonder whether the apple now in one’s hand is the apple noticed 
yesterday. 

Until individuation emerges, the child can scarcely be said to have 
general or singular terms, there being no express talk of objects. The 
pre-individuative term “mama,” and likewise “water” and “red” (for 
children who happen to learn “water” and “red” before mastering 
individuation), hark back to a primitive phase to which the distinction 
between singular and general is irrelevant. Once the child has pulled 
through the individuative crisis, though, he is prepared to re-assess 
prior terms. “Mama,” in particular, gets set up retroactively as the name 
of a broad and recurrent but withal individual object, and thus as a 
singular term par excellence. Occasions eliciting “mama” being just 
as discontinuous as those eliciting “water,” the two terms had been 
on a par; but with the advent of individuation the mother becomes 
integrated into a cohesive spatiotemporal convexity, while water re- 
mains scattered even in space-time. The two terms thus part company. 

The mastery of individuation seems scarcely to affect people’s 
attitude toward “water.” For “water,” “sugar,” and the like the cate- 
gory of bulk terms remains, a survival of the pre-individuative phase, 
ill fitting the dichotomy into general and singular. But the philosophical 
mind sees its way to pressing this archaic category into the dichotomy. 
The bulk term “water” after the copula can usually be smoothly 
reconstrued as a general term true of each portion of water, while in 
other positions it is usually more simply construed as a singular term 
naming that spatio-temporally diffuse object which is the totality of 
the world’s water. 
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I have urged that we could know the necessary and sufficient 
stimulatory conditions of every possible act of utterance, in a foreign 
language, and still not know how to determine what objects the 
speakers of that language believe in. Now if objective reference is so 
inaccessible to observation, who is to say on empirical grounds that 
belief in objects of one or another description is right or wrong? How 
can there ever be empirical evidence against existential statements? 

The answer is something like this. Grant that a knowledge of the 
appropriate stimulatory conditions of a sentence does not settle how to 
construe the sentence in terms of existence of objects. Still, it does 
tend to settle what is to count as empirical evidence for or against the 
truth of the sentence. If we then go on to assign the sentence some 
import in point of existence of objects, by arbitrary projection in the 
case of the heathen language or as a matter of course in the case of 
our own, thereupon what has already been counting as empirical evi- 
dence for or against the truth of the sentence comes to count as em- 
pirical evidence for or against the existence of the objects. 

The opportunity for error in existential statements increases with 
one’s mastery of the verbal apparatus of objective reference. In one’s 
earliest phase of word-learning, terms like “mama” and “water” were 
learned which may be viewed retrospectively as names each of an 
observed spatiotemporal object. Each such term was learned by a 
process of reinforcement and extinction, whereby the spatiotemporal 
range of application of the term was gradually perfected. The object 
named is assuredly an observed one, in the sense that the reinforced 
stimuli proceeded pretty directly from it. Granted, this talk of name 
and object belongs to a later phase of language learning, even as does 
the talk of stimulation. 

The second phase, marked by the advent of individuative terms, is 
where a proper notion of object emerges. Here we get general terms, 
each true of each of many objects. But the objects still are observable 
spatiotemporal objects. For these individuative terms, e.g. “apple,” 
are learned still by the old method of reinforcement and extinction; 
they differ from their predecessors only in the added feature of internal 
individuation. 

Demonstrative singular terms like “this apple” usher in a third 
phase, characterized by the fact that a singular term seriously used can 
now, through error, fail to name: the thing pointed to can turn out to 
be the mere facade of an apple, or maybe a tomato. But even at this 
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stage anything that we do succeed in naming is still an observable 
spatiotemporal object. 

A fourth phase comes with the joining of one general term to an- 
other in attributive position. Now for the first time we can get general 
terms which are not true of anything; thus “blue apple,” “square ball.” 
But when there are things at all of which the thus formed general 
terms are true, they are still nothing new; they are just some among 
the same old observables whereof the component terms are true. 

It is a fifth phase that brings a new mode of understanding, giving 
access to new sorts of objects. When we form compounds by applying 
relative terms to singular terms, we get such compounds as “smaller 
than that speck.” Whereas the non-existence of observable blue apples 
is tantamount to the non-existence of blue apples, the non-existence of 
observable objects smaller than that speck is not taken as tantamount 
to the non-existence of objects smaller than that speck. The notable 
feature of this fifth phase is not that it enables us to form meaningful 
singular terms devoid of reference, for that was already achieved on 
occasion with “this apple”; nor that it enables us to form meaningful 
general terms true of nothing, for that was already achieved with 
“blue apple”; but that it enables us, for the first time, to form terms 
whose references can be admitted to be forever unobservable without 
yet being repudiated, like blue apples, as non-existent. 

Such applying of relative terms to singular terms is the simplest 
method of forming terms that purport to name unobservables, but 
there are also more flexible devices to much the same effect: the relative 
clause and description. 

And there comes yet a sixth phase, when we break through to posits 
more drastically new still than the objects smaller than the smallest 
visible speck. For the objects smaller than the speck differ from observ- 
able objects only in a matter of degree, whereas the sixth phase ushers 
in abstract entities. This phase is marked by the advent of abstract 
singular terms like “redness,” “roundness,” “mankind,” purported 
names of qualities, attributes, classes. Let us speculate on the mechanism 
of this new move. 

One wedge is the bulk term. Such terms can be learned at the very 
first phase, we saw, on a par with “mama.” We saw them diverge from 
“mama” at the second phase, simply on the score that the woman comes 
then to be appreciated as an integrated spatiotemporal thing while 
the world’s water or red stuff ordinarily does not. For the child, thus, 
who is not on to the sophisticated idea of the scattered single object, 
the bulk term already has an air of generality about it, comparable to 
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the individuative “apple”; and still it is much like the singular “mama” 
in form and function, having even been learned or learnable at the 
first phase on a par with “mama.” So the bulk term already has rather 
the hybrid air of the abstract singular term. “Water” might, from the’ 
very advent of individuation, even be said to name a shared attribute 
of the sundry puddles and glassfuls rather than a scattered portion of 
the world composed of those puddles and glassfuls; for the child of 
course adopts neither position. 

Moreover, there is a tricky point about color words that especially 
encourages the transition to abstract reference. “Red” can be learned 
as a bulk term, like “water,” but in particular it applies to apples 
whose insides are white. Before mastering the conceptual scheme of 
individuation and enduring physical object, the child sees the uncut 
red apple, like tomato juice, simply as so much red exposure in the 
passing show, and, having no sense of physical identity, he sees the 
subsequently exposed white interior of the apple as irrelevant. When 
eventually he does master the conceptual scheme of individuation and 
enduring physical object, then, he has to come to terms with a pre- 
acquired use of “red” that has suddenly gone double: there is red stuff 
(tomato juice) and there are red things (apples) that are mostly white 
stuff. “Red” both remains a bulk term of the ancient vintage of “water” 
and “mama,” and becomes a concrete general term like “round” or 
“apple.” Since the child will still not clearly conceive of “red” as sud- 
denly two words, we have him somehow infusing singularity into the 
concrete general; and such is the recipe, however unappetizing, for 
the abstract singular. The analogy then spreads to other general terms, 
that were in no such special predicament as “red,” until they all deliver 
abstract singulars. 

Another force for abstract terms, or for the positing of abstract 
objects, lies in abbreviated cross-reference. E.g., after an elaborate 
remark regarding President Eisenhower, someone says: “The same 
holds for Churchill.” Or, by way of supporting some botanical identi- 
fication, one says: “Both plants have the following attribute in com- 
mon”—and proceeds with a double-purpose description. In such cases a 
laborious repetition is conveniently circumvented. Now the cross-refer- 
ence in such cases is just to a form of words. But we have a stubborn 
tendency to reify the unrepeated matter by positing an attribute, in- 
stead of just talking of words. 

There is indeed an archaic precedent for confusing sign and object; 
the earliest conditioning of the infant’s babbling is ambiguous on the 
point. For suppose a baby rewarded for happening to babble something 
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like “mama” or “water” just as the mother or water is looming. The 
stimuli which are thus reinforced are bound to be two: there is not 
only the looming of the object, there is equally the word itself, heard 
by the child from his own lips. Confusion of sign and object is original 
sin, coeval with the word. 

We have seen how the child might slip into the community’s 
ontology of attributes by easy stages, from bulk terms onward. We 
have also seen how talk of attributes will continue to be encouraged, 
in the child and the community, by a certain convenience of cross- 
reference coupled with a confusion of sign and object. We have in 
these reflections some materials for speculation regarding the early 
beginnings of an ontology of attributes in the childhood of the race. 
There is room, as well, for alternative or supplementary conjectures; 
e.g., that the attributes are vestiges of the minor deities of some creed 
outworn.’ In a general way such speculation is epistemologically rele- 
vant, as suggesting how organisms maturing and evolving in the 
physical environment we know might conceivably end up discoursing 
of abstract objects as we do. But the disreputability of origins is of 
itself no argument against preserving and prizing the abstract ontology. 
This conceptual scheme may well be, however accidental, a happy 
accident; just as the theory of electrons would be none the worse for 
having first occurred to its originator in the course of some absurd 
dream. At any rate the ontology of abstract objects is part of the ship 
which, in Neurath’s figure, we are rebuilding at sea.* We may revise 
the scheme, but only in favor of some clearer or simpler and no less 
adequate over-all account of what goes on in the world. 


IV 


By finding out roughly which non-verbal stimulations tend to 
prompt assent to a given existential statement, we settle, to some degree, 
what is to count as empirical evidence for or against the existence of 
the objects in question. This I urged at the beginning of III. State- 
ments, however, existential and otherwise, vary in the directness with 
which they are conditioned to non-verbal stimulation. Commonly a 
stimulation will trigger our verdict on a statement only because the 
statement is a strand in the verbal network of some elaborate theory, 
other strands of which are more directly conditioned to that stimula- 
tion. Most of our statements respond thus to reverberations across the 


3Thus Ernst Cassirer, Language and Myth, pp. 95 ff. 
4Otto Neurath, “Protokollsatze,” Erkenntnis, vol. 3 (1932), p. 206. 
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fabric of intralinguistic associations, even when also directly condi- 
tioned to extralinguistic stimuli to some degree. Highly theoretical 
statements are statements whose connection with extralinguistic stimu- 
lation consists pretty exclusively in the reverberations across the fabric. 
Statements of the existence of various sorts of subvisible particles tend 
to be theoretical, in this sense; and, even more so, statements of the 
existence of certain abstract objects. Commonly such statements are 
scarcely to be judged otherwise than by coherence, or by considera- 
tions of over-all simplicity of a theory whose ultimate contacts with 
experience are remote as can be from the statements in question. Yet, 
remarkably enough, there are abstract existence statements that do 
succumb to such considerations. We have had the wit to posit an 
ontology massive enough to crumble of its own weight. 

For there are the paradoxes of classes. These paradoxes are usually 
stated for classes because classes are a relatively simple kind of abstract 
object to talk about, and also because classes, being more innocent on 
the face of them than attributes, are more fun to discredit. In any 
event, as is both well known and obvious, the paradoxes of classes go 
through pari passu for attributes, and again for relations. 

The moral to draw from the paradoxes is not necessarily nominal- 
ism, but certainly that we must tighten our ontological belts a few 
holes. The law of attributes that was implicit in our language habits 
or that fitted in with them most easily was that every statement that 
mentions a thing attributes an attribute to it; and this cultural heritage, 
however venerable, must go. Some judicious ad hoc excisions are re- 
quired at least. 

Systematic considerations can press not only for repudiating certain 
objects, and so declaring certain terms irreferential; they can also press 
for declaring certain occurrences of terms irreferential, while other 
occurrences continue to refer. This point is essentially Frege’s,” and 
an example is provided by the sentence “Tom believes that Tully 
wrote the Ars Magna.” If we assert this on the strength of Tom’s 
confusion of Tully with Lully, and in full appreciation of Tom’s 
appreciation that Cicero did not write the Ars Magna, then we are 
not giving the term “Tully” purely referential occurrence in our sen- 
tence “Tom believes that Tully wrote the Ars Magna”; our sentence 


5See Frege, “On sense and reference,” translated in Philosophical Writings of 
Gottlob Frege (Geach and Black, eds.), Oxford: Blackwell, 1952, and in Read- 
ings in Philosophical Analysis (Feigl and Sellars, eds.), New York: Appleton, 
1949. See also my From a Logical Point of View, Cambridge: Harvard, 1953, 
Essay 8. 
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is not squarely about Tully. If it were, it would have to be true of 
Cicero, who is Tully. 

It was only after somehow deciding what heathen locutions to 
construe as identity and the like that our linguist could begin to say 
which heathen words serve as terms and what objects they refer to. 
It was only after getting the knack of identity and kindred devices 
that our own child could reasonably be said to be talking in terms and 
to be talking of objects. And it is to the demands of identity still, 
specifically the substitutivity of identity, that the adult speaker of our 
language remains answerable as long as he may be said to be using 
terms to refer. 

We are free so to use the verb “believes” as to allow ensuing terms 
full referential status after all. To do so is to deny “Tom believes that 
Tully wrote the Ars Magna” in the light of Tom’s knowledge of 
Cicero and despite his confusion of names. The fact is that we can and 
do use “believes” both ways: one way when we say that Tom believes 
that Tully wrote the Ars Magna, and the other way when we deny 
this, or when, resorting to quantification, we say just that there is 
someone whom Tom believes to have done thus and so. Parallel 
remarks are suited also to others of the propositional attitudes, as 
Russell calls them: thus doubting, wishing, striving, along with 
believing. 

Man in a state of nature is not aware of the doubleness of these 
usages of his, nor of the strings attached to each; just as he is not 
aware of the paradoxical consequences of a naive ontology of classes or 
attributes. Now yet another ontological weakness that we are likewise 
unaware of until, philosophically minded, we start looking to coherence 
considerations, has to do with the individuation of attributes. 

The positing of attributes is accompanied by no clue as to the cir- 
cumstances under which attributes may be said to be the same or 
different. This is perverse, considering that the very use of terms and 
the very positing of objects are unrecognizable to begin with except as 
keyed in with idioms of sameness and difference. What happens is 
that at first we learn general patterns of term-talk and thing-talk with 
help of the necessary adjuncts of identity; afterward we project these 
well-learned grammatical forms to attributes, without settling identity 
for them. We understand the forms as referential just because they 
are grammatically analogous to ones that we learned earlier, for physi- 
cal objects, with full dependence on the identity aspect. 

The lack of a proper identity concept for attributes is a lack that 
philosophers feel impelled to supply; for, what sense is there in saying 
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that there are attributes when there is no sense in saying when there 
is one attribute and when two? Carnap and others have proposed this 
principle for identifying attributes: two sentences about x attribute 
the same attribute to x if and only if the two sentences are not merely 
alike in truth value for each choice of x, but necessarily and analytically 
so, by sameness of meaning.® 

However, this formulation depends on a questionable notion, that 
of sameness of meaning. For let us not slip back into the fantasy of a 
gallery of ideas and labels. Let us remember rather our field lexicog- 
rapher’s predicament: how arbitrary his projection of analogies from 
known languages. Can an empiricist speak seriously of sameness of 
meaning of two conditions upon an object x, one stated in the heathen 
language and one in ours, when even the singling out of an object x as 
object at all for the heathen language is so hopelessly arbitrary? 

We could skip the heathen language and try talking of sameness of 
meaning just within our own language. This would degrade the 
ontology of attributes; identity of attributes would be predicated on 
frankly provincial traits of English usage, ill fitting the objectivity of 
true objects. Nor let it be said in extenuation that all talk of objects, 
physical ones included, is in a way provincial too; for the way is differ- 
ent. Our physics is provincial only in that there is no universal basis 
for translating it into remote languages; it would still never condone 
defining physical identity in terms of verbal behavior. If we rest the 
identity of attributes on an admittedly local relation of English 
synonymy, then we count attributes secondary to language in a way 
that physical objects are not. 

Shall we just let attributes be thus secondary to language in a way 
that physical objects are not? But our troubles do not end here; for 
the fact is that I see no hope of making reasonable sense of sameness 
of meaning even for English. The difficulty is one that I have enlarged 
on elsewhere.’ English expressions are supposed to mean the same if, 
vaguely speaking, you can use one for the other in any situation and 
any English context without relevant difference of effect; and the 
essential difficulty comes in delimiting the required sense of relevant. 


®Rudolf Carnap, Meaning and Necessity, Chicago, 1947, p. 23. 

™Two dogmas of empiricism,” Philosophical Review, vol. 60 1951), pp. 2043; 
reprinted in my From a Logical Point of View. See further my “Carnap e la 
verita logica,” Rivista di Filosofia, vol. 48 (1957), pp. 3-29, which is a translation 
of an essay part of which has appeared also in the original English under the 
title “Logical Truth” in American Philosophers at Work (Sidney Hook, ed.), 
New York: Criterion, 1956. 
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There is no denying the access of power that accrues to our con- 
ceptual scheme through the positing of abstract objects. Most of what 
is gained by positing attributes, however, is gained equally by positing 
classes. Classes are on a par with attributes on the score of abstractness 
or universality, and they serve the purposes of attributes so far as 
mathematics and certainly most of science are concerned; and they 
enjoy, unlike attributes, a crystal-clear identity concept. No wonder 
that in mathematics the murky intensionality of attributes tends to 
give way to the limpid extensionality of classes; and likewise in other 
sciences, roughly in proportion to the rigor and austerity of their 
systematization. 

For attributes one might still claim this advantage over classes: 
they help in systematizing what we may call the attributary attitudes— 
hunting, wanting, fearing, lacking, and the like. For, take hunting. 
Lion-hunting is not, like lion-catching, a transaction between men 
and individual lions; for it requires no lions. We analyze lion-catching, 
rabbit-catching, etc. as having a catching relation in common and 
varying only in the individuals caught; but what of lion-hunting, 
rabbit-hunting, etc.? If any common relation is to be recognized here, 
the varying objects of the relation must evidently be taken not as 
individuals but as kinds. Yet not kinds in the sense of classes, for then 
unicorn-hunting would cease to differ from griffin-hunting. Kinds 
rather in the sense of attributes. 

Some further supposed abstract objects that are like attributes, 
with respect to the identity problem, are the propositions—in the sense 
of entities that sornchow correspond to sentences as attributes cor- 
respond to predicates. Now if attributes clamor for recognition as 
objects of the attributary attitudes, so do propositions as objects of the 
propositional attitudes: believing, wishing, and the rest.® 

Overwhelmed by the problem of identity of attributes and of propo- 
sitions, however, one may choose to make a clean sweep of the lot, 
and undertake to manage the attributary and propositional attitudes 
somehow without them. Philosophers who take this austere line will 


8See my “Quantifiers and propositional attitudes,” Journal of Philosophy, vol. 53 
(1956), pp. 177-187. 

®Alonzo Church, “On Carnap’s analysis of statements of assertion and belief, 
Analysis, vol. 10 (1950), pp. 97-99. Reprinted in Philosophy and Analysis (Mar- 
garet Macdonald, ed.), Oxford and New York: Blackwell and Philosophical 
Library, 1954. 
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perhaps resort to actual linguistic forms, sentences, instead of proposi- 
tions, as objects of the propositional attitudes; and to actual linguistic 
forms, predicates, instead of attributes, as objects of the attributary 
attitudes. 

Against such resort to linguistic forms one hears the following 
objection, due to Church and Langford.° If what are believed are mere 
sentences, then “Edwin believes the English sentence S” goes correctly 
into German as “Edwin glaubt den englischen Satz S,” with S un- 
changed. But it also goes correctly into German as “Edwin glaubt” 
followed by a German translation of S in indirect discourse. These 
two German reports, one quoting the English sentence and the other 
using German indirect discourse, must then be equivalent. But they 
are not, it is argued, since a German ignorant of English cannot equate 
them. Now I am not altogether satisfied with this argument. It rests 
on the notion of linguistic equivalence, or sameness of meaning; and 
this has seemed dubious as a tool of philosophical analysis. There is, 
however, another objection to taking linguistic forms as objects of the 
attributary and propositional attitudes; viz., simply that that course is 
discouragingly artificial. With this objection I sympathize. 

Perhaps, after all, we should be more receptive to the first and 
least premeditated of the alternatives. We might keep attributes and 
propositions after all, but just not try to cope with the problem of 
their individuation. We might deliberately acquiesce in the old un- 
regenerate positing of attributes and propositions without hint of a 
standard of identity. The precept “No entity without identity” might 
simply be relaxed. Certainly the positing of first objects makes no 
sense except as keyed to identity; but those patterns of thing talk, 
once firmly inculcated, have in fact enabled us to talk of attributes 
and propositions in partial grammatical analogy, without an accom- 
panying standard of identity for them. Why not just accept them thus, 
as twilight half-entities to which the identity concept is not to apply??° 
If the disreputability of their origins is undeniable, still bastardy, to 
the enlightened mind, is no disgrace. This liberal line accords with 
the Oxford philosophy of ordinary language, much though I should 
regret, by my sympathetic reference, to cause any twinge of sorrow to 
my revered predecessor in this presidential chair. 

What might properly count against countenancing such half-en- 


10Frege did so in Grundgesetze der Arithmetik, where he was at pains not to 
subject Begriffe to identity. See also Peter Geach, “Class and concept,” Pahilo- 
sophical Review, vol. 64 (1955), pp. 561-570. 
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tities, inaccessible to identity, is a certain disruption of logic. For, if 
we are to tolerate the half-entities without abdication of philosophical 
responsibility, we must adjust the logic of our conceptual scheme to 
receive them, and then weigh any resulting complexity against the 
benefits of the half-entities in connection with propositional and at- 
tributary attitudes and elsewhere. 

But I am not sure that even philosophical responsibility requires 
settling for one all-purpose system.’ Propositional and attributary 
attitudes belong to daily discourse of hopes, fears, and purposes; causal 
science gets on well without them. The fact that sciences has shunned 
them and fared so well could perhaps encourage a philosopher of 
sanguine temper to try to include that erstwhile dim domain within an 
overhauled universal system, science-worthy throughout. But a reason- 
able if less ambitious alternative would be to keep a relatively simple 
and austere conceptual scheme, free of half-entities, for official scien- 
tific business, and then accommodate the half-entities in a second- 
grade system. 

In any event the idea of accommodating half-entities without iden- 
tity illustrates how the individuative, object-oriented conceptual scheme 
so natural to us could conceivably begin to evolve away. 

It seemed in our reflections on the child that the category of bulk 
terms was a survival of a pre-individuative phase. We were thinking 
ontogenetically, but the phylogenetic parallel is plausible too: we may 
have in the bulk term a relic, half vestigial and half adapted, of a pre- 
individuative phase in the evolution of our conceptual scheme. And 
some day, correspondingly, something of our present individuative 
talk may in turn end up, half vestigial and half adapted, within a new 
and as yet unimagined pattern beyond individuation. 

Transition to some such radically new pattern could occur either 
through a conscious philosophical enterprise or by slow and unreasoned 
development along lines of least resistance. A combination of both 
factors is likeliest; and anyway the two differ mainly in degree of 
deliberateness. Our patterns of thought or language have been evolving, 
under pressure of inherent inadequacies and changing needs, since the 
dawn of language; and, whether we help guide it or not, we may con- 
fidently look forward to more of the same. 

Translation of our remote past or future discourse into the terms 
we now know could be about as tenuous and arbitrary a projection as 


11See James B. Conant, Modern Science and Modern Man, New York: Columbia 
University, 1952, pp. 98 ff. 
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translation of the heathen language was seen to be. Conversely, even 
to speak of that remote medium as radically different from ours is, as 
remarked in the case of the heathen language, to say no more than that 
the translations do not come smoothly. We have, to be sure, a mode of 
access to future stages of our own evolution that is denied us in the 
case of the heathen language: we can sit and evolve. But even those 
historical gradations, if somehow traced down the ages and used as 
clues to translation between widely separated evolutionary stages, 
would still be gradations only, and in no sense clues to fixed ideas 
beneath the flux of language. For the obstacle to correlating concep- 
tual schemes is not that there is anything ineffable about language or 
culture, near or remote. The whole truth about the most outlandish 
linguistic behavior is just as accessible to us, in our current Western 
conceptual scheme, as are other chapters of zoology. The obstacle is 
only that any one intercultural correlation of words and phrases, and 
hence of theories, will be just one among various empirically admissible 
correlations, whether it is suggested by historical gradations or by 
unaided analogy; there is nothing for such a correlation to be uniquely 
right or wrong about. In saying this I philosophize from the vantage 


point only of our own provincial conceptual scheme and scientific 
epoch, true; but I know no better. 
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VIRGIL C. ALDRICH 


1 want this evening to startle you with a large multiple-image 
picture of the world, done first with a few bold strokes of the brush 
across the canvas to give you the general idea, then with some detail 
to bring out the finer points and to give you the assurance that the 
whole conception is not just a floating adjective, or a mere image 
illustrating a curious use of words. I know that many of you are poker- 
faced language-game players, with meta-words for cards, and words 
in the object-language for chips. You must remember this evening as 
you listen that I too play the game and love it, and sometimes win, 
incredible as this may seem in view of the way I am going to play it on 
this occasion. I shall be expansive, not by a kind of presidential license 
and out of impatience with the rules, but because the impression has 
been growing on me that the new philosophers of language (Oxford) 
have missed the nuances of their own excellent advance beyond logical 
positivism. The game they are playing is bigger, by their own stipula- 
tions, than their performance suggests. They are unwittingly playing 
chess without the queen. I do not expect to prove this tonight, but I 
do hope plausibly to suggest it. Please be impressionable, while I con- 
vey my impression. Afterwards, you will of course do what you like 
with it. Probably part of what I am going to say here could be put 
into quotation marks showing it to be about expressions instead of 
de rerum natura, but good taste requires a free use of the material 
mode at a polite gathering of ladies and gentlemen. At a banquet, the 
speaker should not stress being up to date, since appetite, on which 
the time-sense depends, has been allayed, so one’s view is sub specie 
aeternitatis which is Latin for sleepy. Moreover, some of my crucial 
points are not about the use of expressions. They are about things and 
objects; they do not refer to thing-and-object languages. I find Witt- 
genstein pleasantly doing this sort of thing towards the end of his 
Investigations, where he is describing what he calls aspects. Indeed, 
his suggestive new concept of aspect is one which I am going to use 


*Presidential address delivered before the Fifty-Sixth Annual Meeting of the 
Western Division of the American Philosophical Association at the University 
of Cincinnati, May 1-3, 1958. 
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at different turns of this account, with bold extensions beyond Wittgen- 
stein’s meaning. Wittgenstein is not as explicit as he might have been 
about the logic of talk about aspects. I shall suggest some amplifications 
of this logical point also, as a philosopher not only of the nature of 
things but also of language. My main point is going to be that, as 
Jastrow’s duck-rabbit picture can wholly be seen either as a duck or 
as a rabbit, these being its “aspects,” so reality has three fundamental 
or categoreal aspects, each of which presents it in a special kind of space 
as the whole world. You can see that I am going to play chess for all 
it is worth, not without the queen. 

Now, for the first bold brush-strokes giving you the general picture. 
This opening flourish is going to be a brazen bit, not of metalanguage, 
but of descriptive metaphysics, a saga in the terms of traditional 
philosophy. 

There is the field, and there are the things in it. This is reality. 
The field as such and the things in it are determinables. Simply as 
such, the field is not yet space, and the things in it are not objects. 
Things appear as objects only under certain special formal restrictions 
as the logic of a language. Under such a form, the things may be and 
appear as a kind of objects, and the field they appear in a kind of 
space. These are then said to be “actual,” not simply real. Where the 
mode of awareness is the controlled, exclusive thing called observation, 
things are actualized as physical objects qualified by observable proper- 
ties, and, to accommodate and even define them, the determinable field 
is concomitantly determined as physical space. The logic of the lan- 
guage expressing things in this view of them is, in the clear-cut case, 
the inductive-hypothetico-deductive logic of the natural sciences. All 
reality, as a potential for special formulations, may without residue be 
adequately accounted for, or actualized, in this special way. Thus does 
an “aspect” of reality or a special category of being and expression dawn 
on things, without which science has not even its data to ground itself 
on. Things as such—i.e., real things simply as determinables—are not 
data or “objects” for any special discipline, though they are simply 
present in the field for elemental notice. This is prior to any subject- 
object distinctions. 

But observation is a special and exclusive mode of awareness or 
form of attention, and there is another way to take a good look at real 
things, which after all are determinables in the determinable field. In 
short, reality provides a cosmic option, another form, another possibility 
of experience in which the nature of things crystallizes in a distinctive 
way. This is still strictly a mode of perception, but not observational. 
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It is the form under which the artist takes his look at things, as taxing 
and objective a look in its own way as the scientist’s in his. But “objec- 
tive” here will have a different meaning, since things—the same 
things—in this case are actualized as a different kind of objects in a 
different sort of space. Distances or intervals between elements in this 
distinctive space are determined more by such factors as brightness, 
pitch, color-temperature, contrast and resemblance, than by the obser- 
vational technique of end-to-end placements of a rigid unit of measure 
and the technical derivatives (such as pointer-readings) from that root 
operation. Yet, a space, a volume, a roominess is revealed. There is a 
region, to be actualized, explored and described in the media of the 
arts. All this occurs under the category of what I shall call basic imagi- 
nation, a special mode of perceptual awareness in which an aspect of 
the nature of things is revealed, without benefit of observation, and 
coordinate with it as regards ontological priority. All reality may be 
adequately expressed without residue under this category of attention, 
the logic or the language of which is different from that of scientific 
discourse controlled by the categories “physical object” and “observa- 
tion.” When the language of the arts becomes explanatory, it is poetry. 
The other arts are more directly for the sake of a better revealing look 
at things as objects of basic imagination. Thus is reality actualized and 
expressed as aesthetic objects in a space appropriate to them. 

There is a third and a last special category of attention or way of 
looking at things. This is the will-full and practical way, where things 
are seen as instrumentalities, malleable by will. In this special view or 
aspect, reality is seen not simply as determinable under this or that 
category of attention which is the neutral metaphysical view. It is the 
more special view that reality is determinable and occasionally deter- 
mined by will. It is as if there is an infusion of will into the very look- 
ing (remember Francis Bacon). Things are experienceable this way. 
To take a good look at things under this form is to see what they are 
good for, what intention or design they do or might embody, to what 
end. The data of this kind of attention are things as potentials or 
portents under a plan. The plan and the active will-to-believe behind 
it legislate over things as data in this region which is accurately called 
Lebensraum, the space of vital action, doing well or ill, right or wrong. 
Such room is indeed experienced as different from the devitalized space 
of science and of pure abstract art. There is another difference. The 
expression of things in Lebensraum has a primary imperative and 
valuational sense from the ground up, even when employing terms for 
what counts as a description in that area. So the language of this mode 
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of experience will be mandatory despite its grammatical appearance 
and its control will be the logic of prescriptions, not primarily con- 
cerned with how things look in the other two modes. The sense of 
its utterances is earmarked by the implicit amen appended to the 
utterance. When expression becomes explanatory and speculative under 
this category, it will be the language of religion, whose essence is 
properly a contemptus mundi, a cavalier treatment of the world ap- 
pearing as scientific and aesthetic objects. This will-to-believe-and-act, 
when it is the main thing, tends to make truth-questions irrelevant 
and even irreverent; but reality comprises, after all, determinable things 
in a determinable field; such that the willful view of them and its 
logic of imperatives is grounded, in some special sense. Thus the will- 
to-believe, expressed in imperious and faithful action, is not simply the 
will to make-believe. All reality can be experienced and expressed, 
without residue, under this category. And this confident way of looking 
at things may suggestively be called “proception,” to use a term that 
has recently been coined.’ 

The three special, categorical ramifications of reality into modes of 
objective being are available to experience only through the form or 
logic of a language. Without a special language and its logic, there is 
no special distinction even on the level of experience. Not only do we, 
as specialists, think under or with the special logic of the language. We 
also see with it, in the special way, since the logic is identical with the 
form of the appearance of the thing as a categoreally ear-marked sort 
of object. 

Without the specification or actualization of reality into the three 
special manifestations or aspects introduced above, the real is simply 
the determinable field of determinable things. This does not mean 
that it is an aggregate (collocation) of oblong blurs, or pure flux, or 
process. It is trees, people, hurricanes and stars. To the simple presence 
of these in the field there corresponds the possibility of a way of simply 
noticing them which is category-free, neither subjective nor objective. 
Thus, strictly speaking, the simple neutral noticing is conversant not 
with things as objects, but with things as such, where “thing” in this 
use is not a category-word. The language of descriptive metaphysics 
is the medium of expression for this neutral view of things—a post- 
special language by virtue of which a disengagement from all three of 
the special modes at once may be achieved, and without which the 
neutral vision or experience is not feasible. No non-language-using 
animal could look at things this way. 


1J. Buchler: Nature and Judgment; Columbia University Press, 1955. 
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Neither is it a common achievement among human beings. People 
will frequently not distinguish the three special modes, but this is 
because they participate in all three at once undiscriminatingly or un- 
awares, and unsystematically. Ordinary language or plain talk is then 
their congenial medium of expression. Thus, the language of homely 
or simple conversation is a pre-special language, occasionally engaging 
the user in all the modes of being and be-speaking things at once, and 
occasionally in a special mode, but without sophistication or controlled 
abstraction. Theorizing among primitive people, as mythic, has this 
character of multiple engagement, systematically, expressed in a power- 
ful blend of unrecognized special languages—an amalgam of rudi- 
mentary science, poetry, and religion just emerging but not yet recog- 
nized as special disciplines. This is the compounded sense of expression 
when it systematically takes a speculative turn beyond the deliverances 
of plain talk, in the unsophisticated stage before the explicit awareness 
of the special categories. This distinguishes both the language of myth 
and ordinary language from the language of descriptive metaphysics 
which is also non-special, but in a post-special way, with full cognizance 
of the special modes and the logic of each, and therefore with the dis- 
engagement from them, necessary to the neutral view of reality. The 
approach to this neutral position may be asymptotic, but it is neverthe- 
less genuine and feasible, in the direction of the detached and disin- 
terested view, beyond or above the categories. 

Great is the scope and power of language, in its compounded and 
simple, its special and non-special, uses. 

Having chanted the saga of my whole philosophy in the high idiom 
of descriptive metaphysics, which has presented you with my con- 
densed text, I proceed now to the exposition de texte in some other 
idioms, hoping to convince you that Ihave not been using the language 
of dreams. We may need to be shown and to talk our way out from a 
certain mode of expression into others, partly in its own idiom and 
partly in the non-special idioms of descriptive metaphysics and of plain 
talk. (It is noteworthy in this connection that say, a thoughtful Japa- 
nese, accustomed as he is to the aesthetic outlook and the practical 
dynamics of Zen Buddhism, would have the same perplexity in being 
shown things under the category of observation and in its language, 
to which he is not natively adjusted. He does not see things that way.) 
But I insist that I have already shown you something that you have 
already seen. Things can be shown to be categoreally thus-and-so by 
an exhibitive or mentioning use of language, without this being em- 
pirically shown to be the case. An empirical showing appeals at some 
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point to an observational looking, and this is only one of the special 
ways of looking. This does not mean that my non-empirical verbal 
exhibition is an appeal to the intuition of traditional intuitionism. By 
my exhibitive use of language in the philosophical saga, I was simply 
trying to show you what I see in the post-special, neutral sense. There 
are doubtless better expressions in the same idiom, not only to show 
more clearly what I see thus as a post-specialist, but to improve my 
own vision of it, making it even more neutral. Some of our perplexity 
may also come from the fact that our analysis has exhibited the special 
modes as clear-cut cases, while in the real arena of experience and ex- 
pression one usually encounters cases of overlapping, compounding 
several senses at once, even in areas where the point is to be a specialist. 
For example, when I say that religion has its tap-root in practical ex- 
perience »nd expression, one thinks of the aesthetic, scientific, meta- 
physical and mythic expressions in discourse that is called religious, 
and of the various claims made that some one or more of these is of 
the essence. But I am showing you that the main affinity is with the 
willful view of things at base, and I think this can be shown, though 
perhaps not empirically shown. So much for the notion of non-em- 
pirical exhibition of the fundamental nature things. 

Now, for the exposition of my text. I shall begin by showing some 
affinities of my philosophy with other well-known positions. What I 
am saying about reality as determinable, and as determinate under 
special categories, is akin to Spinoza’s philosophy of substance and 
attributes, despite his inept distrust of language. According to Spinoza, 
substance is ultimate reality. It has attributes each one of which ade- 
quately expresses the whole essence of reality. And he stressed the 
sort of point now so current that if one conceives and talks about 
reality under a certain attribute—we now speak of ways of looking 
at things—he is not to confuse the logic of this mode of expression 
with others, by supposing direct or simple connections of the same 
sort between them. There may be some sort of correlation across the 
border, but the straight forward logical connections generally fall 
within the special form of being and discourse. But, on other major 
counts, Spinoza’s theory differs from mine. Instead of substance in the 
singular, I posit things in the plural as basic. He honors conceptual 
prehension and determination only, not the perceptual for which he 
has little respect. For him, the abstract conceptual grasp is the only 
way to take a good look at things, suffused at its zenith with the 
emotion of intellectual love to be sure, but nowhere with the color and 
warmth of perception. This is why substance or reality for him is per se 
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a formally fixed and eternally static thing. Thus it is not a determin- 
able, but the most full-fledged of all determinates. Though Spinoza 
admitted a plurality of attributes, he failed to take this as radically as 
he said we should. He remained a monist, and as a specialist whose 
paradigm was formal logic. A good antidote for this is Aristotle’s 
notion of substances, in the plural, as individual things, grasped simply 
in perception; but Aristotle did not adequately realize what a large 
term perception itself is, involving the possibility of categoreally differ- 
ent perceptual determinations or expressions of the individual things 
simply present and noticed in the field. 

My notion of the field as the region of determinables is comparable 
to Plato’s notion of the receptacle which, insofar as it has its way with 
things by loosening them from the forms, keeps them from deter- 
minate being, in a state of cosmic insolvency. But Plato, like other 
Greek philosophers, spoke of the receptacle as if #t had the power to 
undo or negate things which, except for this negative action upon 
them, would be pure determinate beings. I love this manner of speak- 
ing because I understand it, but it uses a pictorial idiom and goes 
beyond what I mean to say about the field. It also suffers from giving 
perception only an intermediate and unstable place in the scheme, 
between pure determinate being—reality for Plato—and pure non- 
being (receptacle). 

The sense I attach to “reality as a determinable field of determinable 
things” is better brought out by by-passing other analogues in the 
classical tradition, such as Kant’s philosophy, and comparing it with 
some pointed things Wittgenstein and philosophers under his influence 
have said. It would be to me a labor of love to linger longer with the 
classical cases, eventually showing how several of them, especially 
Spinoza’s and Kant’s, have a kindred spirit with the present Oxford 
philosophy. Hume is the classical ancestor of the logical positivists, 
Spinoza and Kant of the post-positivistic philosophers of language. 
This should some day be shown, Wittgenstein’s own dictum about 
no such connection to the contrary notwithstanding. But now for 
the approach, with illustrations, in a less metaphysical and more cur- 
rent vein. 

My main concern is to convince you first that what I have said 
about the three ways of experiencing things, under the distinct special 
categories of observation, basic imagination, and proception, is a good 
point, in line with things that are currently being suggested; and thus 
to throw more light on why I call reality a field of determinables, to- 
gether with what this means. Let us begin with an example that places 
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us in the field in medias res, then see and talk our way out into the 
special spaces where things appear as objects under the special cate- 
gories or forms of attention, or what I am calling aspects. Later, we 
shall take up these specialties one at a time, to distinguish them further, 
and to show their correlation and over-lapping. 

I am seated in a camp chair by my tent in the north Michigan 
woods writing this presidential address, and look up absent-mindedly 
and notice a black squirrel in a neighboring pine. I notice simply that 
it is a squirrel and black, not far from me. I do not see it as anything, 
not even as a squirrel. I see that it is a squirrel. People do not see 
squirrels as squirrels, though they may see a cloud or a picture as a 
squirrel. Of course people may simply notice a squirrel without realiz- 
ing at first that it is a squirrel. But even they do not eventually come 
to see the squirrel as a squirrel. They finally see that it is a squirrel. 
Moreover, what appears to my elemental notice is certainly not just a 
black shape. It is a black thing called a squirrel. 

The region in which the black squirrel appears is radiant with 
blue, brown and green things and translucent volumes, and sonorous 
with a wind sibilant in the pine needles, which fill the tree-pillared 
room of the forest with their aroma. 

In this field, which I am describing not so much in ordinary lan- 
guage, or in any special one, as in the neutral, post-special language of 
descriptive metaphysics, there are no “objectifications” of sensations or 
images or feelings to qualify objects, etc., since at this elemental base 
the subject-object distinctions are not yet operative. I am not there as a 
subject nor the squirrel as an object, but we are there simply as things 
among things, where “thing” is not a category-word like “physical 
object” or like Kant’s use of “thing” distinguishing it from “person.” 
The experience is category-free, and is the necessary presupposition 
of any subsequent reference to any categorial differences and deter- 
minations. We would not be conscious of distinct modes of awareness 
under special categories but for this pervasive field of neutral pre- 
hension against the background of which the distinctions are made, 
and which is not as such even “mental”—certainly not just “my con- 
sciousness.” But, oh, you say, the black squirrel might not have 
appeared as a black squirrel in the field of American Indian experience. 
It might have appeared simply as a visible spirit. The answer is that 
we are not yet talking about what things appear as, but what they 
simply are. The point that you have in mind concerns the very real 
possibility of different special or pre-special (mythic) ways both of 
looking at and articulating things. This certainly may separate us 
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from the Indians. We are going to sharpen this point in the proper 
place. My point here has been that the supposition that the black 
squirrel might be different in the Indian view of it makes sense only 
if it is the black squirrel that is being referred to in some neutral way, 
and without annihilation to the Kantian Ding-an-sich. This neutral 
view the Indian could share with me, after some grasp of the post- 
special idiom though he is more accustomed to perceive and express 
himself in the pre-special idioms of myth and plain talk, which latter 
already serves as a basis of communication between us. 

In the elemental notice, the black squirrel is appearing neither as a 
physical nor as an aesthetic object. I am not yet looking at it in either 
of these special ways. It is there simply as a thing. Nor is it a sign or 
occasion in the Lebensraum of the proceptive or practical view of it. I 
am not out hunting and it does not threaten to gnaw holes in my 
tent. In short, it is not an object of proception or appraisal, or the sort 
of planful beliefs that express it with prescriptive intent. 

It should be noticed that these distinctions involve categoreal uses 
of the expression “something appearing as,” unlike the non-categoreal 
cases of seeing, say, a cloud as a house or an old man or a rabbit. I 
shall begin pressing this point by mentioning some current treatments 
of it. More clarification will come later. 

There has recently been some to-do among the analysts about the 
differences between scrutinizing, detecting, seeing, examining, notic- 
ing, and the like. This is a wholesome recognition of the complexity 
in the concept of consciousness, and augurs a more fruitful philosophy 
of experience. But it is usually overlooked that these are differences of 
ways of looking under a general or categoreal head. For example, a 
scientist and an artist might both scrutinize, inspect, notice, see, etc., 
and yet be doing different kinds of things, the one under the general 
head of what I have called observation, the other under that of basic 
imagination. In the observational case, a detection or scrutiny would 
have confronting it an observable property of the thing as physical 
object, which would appear at base located by physical space-time 
coordinates. The stage is set in this order by operating under a cate- 
goreal aspect or form that identifies and defines the scientific outlook 
as a whole, together with its objects. Without this, things would not 
even appear as the data prerequisite for that sort of investigation. So 
in the case of imaginative perception here called basic imagination. 
What the artist notices, inspects, etc., is like an aspect, in Wittgenstein’s 
use of the term. He sees things as things in a special way, both in the 
primary categoreal sense presenting the world as aesthetic object and 
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the secondary sense of seeing the abstract work of art as, say, a nude 
descending a staircase. This makes critically important another over-all 
way of looking. Until one shifts gear out of looking at things as the 
scientific observer is trained to look, or, until his attending is brought 
under another sort of over-all control, he will not see even the data of 
the kind or category of attention aptitude in which is the ear-mark of 
the artist. And if it is objected that the critical difference is not between 
ways of looking, but rather between two different ways of expressing 
what both artist and scientist observe in the same way, then I must 
show that a mode of expression with its special logic is not independent 
of the way of looking which develops pari passu with it and presents 
it with its data. The special way you look at things, and the sort of 
objects you see as data, are not independent of the general logic of 
the mode of expression you have learned to operate with in that con- 
nection. This point is currently being featured in the new philosophy 
of language, though with different emphases. One needs to be talked 
and educated into a categoreal way of looking. He must learn that 
language, whose logic structures the space in which he eventually 
sees the data relevant to that mode of expression. So, e.g., the artist 
will not succeed in showing another the aspects he has in view by 
simply pointing at elements in the picture as if they were simply 
“there” to be noticed, but by talking as he points with his finger, or 
better yet, as he paints. With the help of this verbal indication and 
exhibition added to the one in pigmentation, repeated in various cases, 
the on-looker will learn the compound idiom which combines the 
words and the arrangement of the pigment on the canvas. He will 
then see the aspect; he will, like the artist, see something as something, 
under the appropriate category of attention. And he has something 
special in view, not just in mind. Something is “there,” in a perfectly 
good sense of “there,” to be shown and seen, though an observer, how- 
soever sharp in his scientific perception, may not be able to see it with 
his language and logic. It is worth noticing again the reverse situation, 
and remarking that in societies not generally inclined to the scientific 
outlook, people would need to be talked into the observational view, 
in which things would then appear in physical space with observable 
properties, a whole new world that would dawn on the people like 
one of Wittgenstein’s aspects. Something like this happened in Francis 
Bacon’s time, who acclaimed the new world as a brave one, and to his 
contemporary Shakespeare with some depression, whose Hamlet was 
sick with the new chemical images of kings, decaying into clay to 
bung up holes with to keep the wind away, all in physical space. 
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We are accustomed to the notion that the logic of the language 
structures thought and, with reservations, even perception, where the 
language is identified by its logical characteristics; but it should also 
be our concern to show that this can be asserted without conceding 
anything to subjectivism. Cassirer and Whorf failed to make the break 
with traditional idealism. The point is more properly made by saying 
that what philosophers are concerned with is the logic of language, 
and that this is zdentical with the form or the norm determining what 
mode of being things are to have and how they are to appear, if they 
are to be relevant as data for that mode of expression. Thus we do 
not, as philosophers, speak primarily of the English or Russian or 
Japanese languages, but of the languages of science, art, morals, etc.; 
though this may include some notice of the special difficulties that, say, 
Japanese encounters when it is used under the norm or form—the 
logic—of scientific discourse. This would bring philosophical grammar 
into the picture, besides just the logic. 

In general what is involved are categoreal aspects, and the question 
is how to make sense in relation to these as norms. These as such are 
neither subjective nor objective, physical or mental, but are the stand- 
ards by which we make such distinctions. We are reminded again of 
Spinoza and the perplexity that arises around the question, are the 
attributes of substance subjective or objective? Also, there is a point 
worth making about the logic of expressions in which such category- 
terms appear, like “Physical objects exist” or “I perceive an aesthetic 
object.” Challenging such claims is a ticklish business, since their logic 
is a bit like that of someone’s claim that he is seeing the duck-aspect 
of the duck-rabbit picture. The logic of such a report is not just em- 
pirical or observational. It is somewhat like the logic of a cry of recog- 
nition or of expressions of imagery, though it is categoreal aspects that 
are involved in the above examples. And there is such a thing as aspect- 
blindness. 

What I am suggesting about observing, basically imagining, and 
proceiving, is that they are achievements via disciplines in exclusive 
techniques and under special categoreal controls. The names for these 
achievements, “observe,” etc., have recently been called achievement- 
words. This excellent bit of nomenclature has a more systematic pur- 
port than is recognized in the piece-meal analysis of our time. What 
is portended for experience and expression may be again stated briefly 
in the following way, as the thesis of this essay, continuing with the 
illustration afterwards. There is the field and there are the things in it. 
Neutral experience is simply in and of it in a category-free way, thanks 
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to the neutralizing logic and discipline of the post-special language of 
descriptive metaphysics. Such neutrality is presupposed by the possi- 
bility of common experience and communication across boundaries 
determined under the categories of the special ways of experiencing 
and expressing. The neutral language does not express the nature of 
things, it simply mentions or indicates the things with their deter- 
minable natures in the field. But the case is different both for the 
special ways of looking and their respective languages. There, expres- 
sion begins, on both counts. Even experience, where it is under a 
special category—observation, basic imagination, proception—may be 
said to be a kind of (first-order) expression of the nature of things. 
But expression in this sense, where it is a categoreal and exclusive form 
of attention, is not theoretical or hypothetical or linguistic expression. 
It is that which presents the determinable things under special deter- 
minate aspects relevant as data for the special linguistic or theoretical 
(second-order) expression. So even experience in its special forms is 
categoreal expression of the nature of things. Each of these sets the 
stage on which the linguistic and defeasible expressions occur, as 
theories, with a view to things as objects or data determined (“ex- 
pressed”) under the special category. Add to this the thesis that this 
categoreal kind of expression as a form of experience becomes more 
penetrating pari passu with the development of its appropriate lan- 
guage, both becoming actual and acute together, and my picture is 
complete. With the help of the idiom we see the relevant data more 
penetratingly or discriminatingly, and, concomitantly, things serve 
more pointedly as data or evidence for the expressions under the 
sharpened logic of the idiom. 

Now we go back to the Michigan woods for the illustration of this 
cardinal point about actualizing the special cases out of reality, or out 
of the category-free and objectless field of things. I lapse back out of 
the high and disciplined neutrality of the experience of simply noticing 
reality, mentioned or reported in the post-special language, down into 
the special ways of expressing what I notice in special ways of looking. 
I thus get into a more congenial milieu, both of experience and ex- 
pression, since I am more accustomed to operating with signs and 
objects under the special categories, sometimes one at a time with the 
necessary technical exclusiveness, sometimes together in their homely 
and powerful amalgamation at their pre-special base in ordinary ex- 
perience and language. First, I begin to observe the black squirrel. 

As I get under the control of the rapport with things here being 
called the category of observation, one of the special forms of attention, 
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I am aware of making certain exclusive adjustments which reveal the 
thing that I see as a physical object with observable properties. I begin 
to see it “as physical,” which means that I become aware of the data 
that are relevant to statement-making under this control. And I am 
aware that this categoreal aspect appears, thanks to my ability to think- 
and-talk in a certain way about the thing as I look at it; just as my 
thinking “rabbit” as I look at the duck-rabbit picture assists me to 
see the picture as a rabbit instead of a duck. Yet J do not just think 
something about a thing. The thinking with its language determines 
for experience an aspect of the thing. It appears as a physical object. 
What was simply a determinable real thing is now observed as an 
actual determinate object, of the categoreal kind called physical. 

I may unfortunately be seeming to say that the term “physical 
designates an observable and therefore empirical property. But to 
suggest this would be a complete mistake—as bad as to suppose that 
being observable is an observable property. “Physical” and “observable” 
are not empirical terms, but categoreal, defining what it is to be em- 
pirical. For example, black may be an observable physical property of 
a physical object. That it is physical or observable is not itself an 
empirical statement subject to empirical proof by observation. “Physi- 
cal” and “observable” are category-terms. 

That they are indeed such is suggested by the recurrent embarrass- 
ment among empiricists, positivistic and others, about how to character- 
ize “observable” and “observation term.” They realize that there is 
something special or exclusive about these, but the attempt to say 
what tends not only to get just stipulative, but prescriptive with the 
ring of a categorical imperative; the accounting for which leads beyond 
usual empiricism. The trouble is that the empirical sciences need the 
metempirical term “observation” to ground them in the way special 
to science. A simple uncontrolled noticing will not count as observing. 
It does not do to say that the protocols of science are simple unrestricted 
expressions like “black here-now” or even “black thing here-now.” We 
need two prescriptions right away: (1) “black” must be used to mean 
a physical property, objective (i.e., “observable”) and identifying the 
thing as physical, not simply as a sensation-term or a pure-appearance 
term; phenomenalism is wrong in this connection; (2) “here-now” 
also must mean a place and a time, determinate in a system of physical 
coordinates. Else empirical science is without foundation or data sufh- 
cient to serve as evidence for its linguistic constructions. Thus, seeing 
the thing as a datum relevant to the special language is itself an 
achievement. 
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Let us see how all this applies to the black squirrel in the woods. 
I continue with the account of the transition from the neutral notice 
of the black squirrel to the observation of it. I concentrate first on the 
over-all physical aspect that dawns on the situation, under the category 
of observation. My concern is to convince you that I have a special 
datum of perception in view, in this case, and that the difference is 
not just in the mode of conception or of talking about the subject. 

As the squirrel comes under observation, a special relational aspect 
dawns on the situation. This presupposes that I know at least the rudi- 
ments of the logic of scientific expression—the language of end-to-end 
coincidences and reference to standards. Even the color of the squirrel 
gets structured this way, under observation. To odserve the color of the 
squirrel as what C. I. Lewis calls a property is an achievement, so I 
may find that I have to move into various other positions to discount 
for dazzling light effects, etc., which, relative to the demand to take 
the special sort of good look called an observation, may obscure the 
color. To see the color well in this sense—to observe it—I must see 
the object’s surface well, involving the texture and the shape. Then I 
will be seeing the color as an observable property, and the looking 
will invoke an incipient comparison with a standard black, relative to 
which this instance will be seen as, say, a dark Oxford gray, under a 
good look at it. It will then, and only then, be extended in physical 
space. Similarly for the sounds in the situation, as observed. Together 
with this development, of course the real field itself is being actualized 
for observation as a stereoscopic zone with special metrical properties, 
where things are subject to a good look of this sort. There, their shapes, 
surface-textures, colors, distances, etc., will be observable. We attempt 
to extend this zone by telescopes and microscopes. What remains in- 
determinate for observation will be said to be “sensed,” not observed, 
as in the case of the shape of the moon’s surface seen by the naked 
eye, and thus is “sensation” brought into the scientific vocabulary, 
signifying the inadequate looks at things which fall short of being 
observations. “Sense” and “sensation” are not achievement-words. The 
things we sense but cannot observe, together with the implications of 
what we think about such things, are a challenge to scientific concep- 
tion. Such thinking achieves the determinations of things which obser- 
vation can not. In this use of “sensation,” sensing as such has no 
objects. It fails to have them. It does not achieve objectivity. 

It is a common mistake of methodologists to suppose that observa- 
tion and science begin with sensations and construct their world on 
this base. But, as Kant realized, the data of science are well-formed 
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objects of observation, and it is only in the light of this standard that 
the nature of sensation is determined, as failing to measure up to it. 
The concepts of observation and sensation, and their difference, be- 
come clear concomitantly. But there 7s something in some way prior 
to the objects of observation. It is, not sensations, but the real things 
as determinables in the field which are basic to any special manifesta- 
tion or form of experience. But these, as such, and without exclusive 
restrictions, are not the “data” of any special discipline. Yet, it is they, 
the real things, appearing under a special category or form as the sub- 
ject-matter for a special way of looking, which are observed and scien- 
tifically construed. Bradley said something like this about the absolute 
which both does and does not appear, but unfortunately with skeptical 
results because of his old-style monism . . . 

Now I return to my camp chair to take another sort of good look 
at the black squirrel. However, on giving up the special observational 
view of it, I first shift back again into the non-special, basic rapport 
with the real determinables in the field. Volumes, depths, intervals, 
surfaces, colors, still appear, but in a sort of stand-pointless way. This 
rules out the stereoscopic zone of the special sort featured by observa- 
tion, structured by the conceptual apparatus of scientific calculation. So 
this physical space as an actuality or categoreal aspect disappears from 
the field, without anything substantially disappearing. What is left is 
like the space-time of relativity physics prior to the determination of 
any special space or time; and the intervals are absolute like the 
geodesics or world-lines. All this is simply “there,” apparent in the 
field, in no special sense of “there.” 

Now, certain suggestions of light, line, color, and intervals in the 
field crystallize or become determinate under another form or cate- 
goreal aspect, or in another special kind of space. A kind of standpoint 
again is actualized, involving the aesthetic outlook. Even myself, as a 
subject, emerges in the situation, this time with, say, the painter’s eye. 
This presupposes some grasp of the pigment language of painting, 
the proper use of which captures the aspect basically imagined, and 
helps to reveal its space as the more determinate region exhibited as 
what is called the space of a picture or painting. 

I see the squirrel dark against the light, as a ramification of the 
branch it is on, which also looks black against the sunlit streamers of 
white clouds in the sky. Beneath is the warm glow of the red-brown 
tree-trunks, brightened by contrast with the cool blue shade. 

So, again, I begin to see something as something, this time in a 
primary and a secondary sense. The first of these is categoreal. A fun- 
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damental aspect dawns, determining the kind of space in which the 
objects appear. I see them as aesthetic objects. Where dark and light 
areas meet, they tend to protrude towards the point of view, to form 
corners whose adjacent walls are the colored expanses. Thus, light and 
color structure the space properties of the region. I see what relative 
to the Ur-field is an abstraction, and I may paint the picture primarily 
to feature these aesthetic space properties of the original, depicting 
it in the volumes that accommodated my feelings. This is the ex- 
pressiveness of the picture. I now see it, the picture, as the original in 
its aesthetic space, purged of irrelevancies. Or, I see the original depicted 
as aesthetic object in the space of the picture. 

But I may also see the squirrel, the branch, the mare’s tails in the 
sky, the reddish trunks, as the scene of a forest fire. This is an aspect 
in the secondary sense, like the duck-rabbit aspects. The squirrel retains 
somewhat its shape but is seen as a charred extension of the branch, 
against a background of bluish white smoke swirls—the clouds—and 
below are the flames that are dying out—the red of the trunks. In this 
sense, I could have seen the pine as a Christmas tree, the clouds as 
cotton snow on its branches, and the squirrel as a bauble, all in aesthetic 
space. When I use pigments as the medium of the expression of the 
aspect, it will be exhibited more clearly in the painting; where the 
aesthetic space properties will also get a starker manifestation in pic- 
ture-space than in the field of reality as perceived under the form of 
basic imagination. Thus will real things be actualized in another mode 
of experience and expression, special like the observational, and co- 
ordinate with it ontologically speaking, but categoreally different from 
it. I shall finally put a frame around the picture to prevent the influence 
of the neutral field from denaturing the aspect. 

In the aesthetic view and articulation of things, what counts is not 
seeing that something zs something, or that something is like some- 
thing, both of which can occur in the neutral or the observational way. 
Rather, it is seeing something as something, in the primary and second- 
ary ways just mentioned. Then will things appear as aesthetic objects 
in their appropriate space, which accommodates even feelings as quali- 
ties of the situation—called “absorption in” the aesthetic object, or what 
Wittgenstein calls “getting one’s fill of the color.” In fact, seeing itself 
is, when aesthetic, a way of visually feeling things out, and the point 
of the work of art is to show more clearly than reality does how accom- 
modating things are to feeling, as objects of aesthetic prehension. A 
modern painter said that painting is the art of hollowing out a surface, 
and one might add that it is this that induces and accommodates the 
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aesthetic absorption. This, however, suggests working with a chisel, 
so is a misleading way of saying something true, namely, that in a 
painting, reality is seen as in a space different from that of its observed 
surface, a space that invites the sort of experience of things which 
abrogates the scientific subject-object distinction. 

The logic of aesthetic expression is somewhat like the logic of image 
and sensation terms as described by Wittgenstein. For the user of such 
terms, there is no significant question of justification of the expression; 
only for those who are to get and accept what he says. For them, the 
criterion of acceptability is the user’s say-so, in a context in which his 
general truthfulness and grasp of the language are known. That the 
artist sees something as something—first, the forest as in aesthetic 
space, then as in flames, and eventually the painting as a forest-in- 
flames—is beyond question if he says so either in pigment and/or 
words. But, in this aesthetic case, his task is not simply to present the 
aspect that for him has dawned on the situation, like an “image con- 
tacting a percept” (Wittgenstein), but (a) to do it effectively and (b) 
to screen the aspects he basically imagines, with a view to featuring 
those that are important for his aesthetic purpose, which he shares with 
others. Else the work of art will be fanciful, not imaginative; as sensing 
fell short of observing. This logic is also akin to that of cries of recogni- 
tion which are not statements that something is something, nor are 
they emotive expressions. 

Poetry is aesthetic expression become explanatory or theoretical, 
related, as we shall see, to the fine arts as the language of religion stands 
to the practical and moral. Purely lyrical or imagist poetry tends to do 
not much more with words than, say, painting achieves with brush 
and pigment; but in the epic poem, especially the tragic, the aesthetic 
aspects of things are accounted for in the high idiom of amor intellec- 
tualis mundi. This extends the logic of the cry of recognition on up 
into the logic of the cry of cognition, all under the form of aesthetic 
experience and expression. 

I conclude with a quick excursion into the third and last mode of 
experience and expression, the Lebensraum of the prescriptive or will- 
ful view of things, and its logic of practical utterance. It is important 
to notice that here too we are concerned with another way of looking, 
not just of talking; though in this case also, as in the others, these 
develop together in a mutual dependence, in the hen-and-egg relation 
with respect to what comes first. The mode of perception, here called 
proception, presents the special data for practical thinking, while the 
special logic of the latter, as its categoreal aspect, structures the space 
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of this sort of experience as Lebensraum. The law of the mode of ex- 
pression allows it, the court of reality awards it, under the special cate- 
gory. Real thiags flower into this kind of experience and expression, 
as in the other two cases. This is another, a third, categoreal aspect of 
things which, when it dawns on things or is actualized, excludes noth- 
ing real; it excludes only the other aspects, and no aspect as such is 
substantial. As in the case of the duck-rabbit picture, the whole thing 
is seen now as a rabbit, now as a duck. No substantive part of the pic- 
ture is excluded by the exclusion of an aspect. 

Let me now take a good look at the squirrel in the pine in this 
proceptive way. On the whole, the account is going to remind us of 
the main themes of voluntaristic pragmatism, especially of the Jamesian 
variety. In this view of things, and of facts about them, they will appear 
fluid, not in the Heraclitean sense, but in the sense of being seen as 
material for the fulfillment of a design, the satisfaction of some need, 
the on-looker’s or someone else’s desire. In such a view, things do not, 
in all strictness, appear either as aesthetic or physical objects. They 
look different from these because they appear now as signs addressed 
to a will with ends in view. As I now look at the black squirrel against 
the sky, under the form of attention of a taxidermist, or a zoo collector 
of specimens, or a hungry man, questions of what kind of squirrel, 
what color, how big, how healthy, etc., may indeed come up even here, 
and these would be answered in a true depiction of the squirrel. But 
the sense of such an account would be different from descriptions either 
in science or in art. Let us see how this is the case. 

The field, under this proceptive form or aspect, is the region I am 
calling Lebensraum, and the facts of this case get expression under the 
logic of pragmatic utterance. It is commonly supposed, at least by the 
Deweyan pragmatists, that all this is identical with the space of the 
scientific outlook, in which consequences of operations are also expected 
and realized. But this is to overlook a crucial difference. As an observer, 
one either makes deductions with a view to obtaining evidence for 
hypotheses about the given subject-matter, or to explaining it if the 
hypothesis is already established. But as a man of action, even as a 
technician, one’s forward looking is telic or expectant, not predictive, 
in form. He has an end in view; his aim is not to establish empirical 
knowledge of given things or thus to explain them, but rather to 
manipulate them to realize the end. In short, he employs things and 
such valuations of things as he believes to be useful to his purpose, 
such that the special experience and expression which ear-mark this 
case are not predictive, but proceptive. And this, as a categoreal aspect, 
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modifies the appearance of things. 

Suppose, then, that it is the size of the squirrel I am proceiving, 
as a taxidermist or a hungry man. I experience it, I see it, not as an 
observer of a property, but as I would experience the size of a teaspoon 
which I am forced in camp to use as a soup ladle. It would not appear 
as a property but as a sign addressed to the will to believe-and-act, 
with an end in view—it challenges the practical intelligence. Thus the 
qualities of things in this Lebensraum are not experienced as being 
intrinsically determinate, even when embodying a realized end of 
action, since, as seen in this space, such realizations are defeasible under 
the action of further ends. They will do, or they will not do. And the 
sense of beliefs in this area, though grammatically expressed in the 
form of declarative sentences, will in effect always involve a practical 
belief and an implicity appended “amen,” a so-be-it or let-it-be-so 
clause. Thus the report of the size of the object in this idiom is in 
effect an expression of what it is or is not good for, and it is seen that 
way. The valuational sense is built into this use of the size adjective. 
To depict the spoon or the squirrel as small is, in our case, to evaluate 
it negatively. This is the opening wedge, at base, for the logic of pre- 
scriptions and imperatives, with their commendatory and mandatory 
terms, implicit and explicit. 

When the qualities thus expressed belong to human beings, and 
the view of them is limited to the human arena, they are moral values, 
imperative over human conduct. But in the broader more speculative 
view of the whole world, under this categoreal aspect of Lebensraum, 
experience and expression have a religious sense. Belief then has the 
Maker of all things as its subject-object, whose absolute legislation 
frames the world and prescribes human conduct ex cathedra. This is 
the religious explanation of the nature of things. 

At the base of the proceptive practical experience, one says “My 
will be done.” At the moral level of this proceptive outlook, one says 
“Our will be done.” At its religious, theoretical level into which the 
moral outlook flowers, one says, “Thy will be done.” In this high 
idiom, the Voice of Duty may occasionally embarrass our will or the 
moral will even of all humanity, as was driven home to Abraham by 
the command to sacrifice Isaac. 

A brief word about what justifies expressions in this prescriptive 
idiom, or about its logic. Evidence pro and con may be adduced, but 
it is relevant to the prescriptive sense only in the form of objects of 
proception, under the aspect of Lebensraum. However, at the level of 
religious vision and utterance, the very question of evidence tends to 
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be subordinate to something else that is being featured, namely, the 
fact that, in this whole space of proception and prescription, Will as 
the structuring principle is of the essence. This is recognized and con- 
firmed in the concerted expression-by-ritualistic-enactment of the major 
themes of life and death, on the part of the congregation of the faithful. 
This is the proper form of the language of religion. But the connection 
with evidence—the world as object of the religious vision—is not en- 
tirely lost even here. The worship and the reverence have something 
in view in the special proceptive way that justifies them. The details 
of the logic of reasoning in this area have yet to be cleared up, as in 
the area of aesthetic experience and expression. 

Here ends the account of the three special categoreal aspects of 
things. 

The logic of the basic, post-special language of metaphysics is at 
present getting a new sort of recognition. In one quite recent account® 
it is connected with ideography where it is conceived as a neutral 
matrix out of which the more sophisticated special logics-of-this-and- 
that emerge. This impartial metaphysical language is also described as 
in some sense indeterminate or determinable with respect to special 
constructions upon it that render it determinate. But these present 
recognitions, auguring something new in philosophy, tend to overlook 
the kind of perception, the non-special way of looking at things, which 
is the substrate to the language of metaphysics. And in the few cases 
where this zs attended to, the old notion lingers either that the things 
grounding such an outlook still are there as physical objects (Carnap’s 
thing language), or that they are the dramatic confusions of the primi- 
tive, pre-special mythological outlook and its idiom. The notion of a 
post-special experience and expression as correlatives, and as central 
to metaphysics, has yet to receive its due acknowledgement in the 
Anglo-American trend of the philosophy of language. The general 
acknowledgement, I believe, is now not far around the corner. 

The general theory sketched here explains certain old and new 
theses in philosophy, while suggesting the necessary corrections. For 
example, philosophers of science are unanimous about the fact that 
even observation-sentences must be brought under some control if 
they are to report data relevant to science. But the control is usually 
described as a theory, and so a sort of coherence-theory of truth or a 
conventionalism results. The control is, in fact, mot a theory but an 
aspect or a category, under which the scientific theory whatsoever is 


*M. Masterman: “Metaphysical and Ideographic Language,” British Philosophy 
at Mid-Century, edited by C. A. Wall; Macmillan, 1957. 
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formulated. And the categoreal aspect is a kind of space, a structural 
feature, in which things appear when looked at in the observational 
way. The protocols of science report the observable properties of things 
under this aspect. This form, not a theory, determines the kind of 
sense they make. Being a categoreal aspect, it is itself to be noticed 
and mentioned in a non-theoretical way, as the prelude to any scientific 
theory. 

Pragmatism’s strength is its recognition of Lebensraum as the 
domain of the proceptive outlook and of voluntary action. But its 
mistake is the supposition that science is as nicely accommodated by 
this as religion. The pragmatists own present tendency eventually to 
become philosophers of religion (usually Buddhism) instead of science 
is significant in favor of this (unrecognized) correction for their phi- 
losophy of science. 

Finally, mysticism. The mystic is fond of saying that one cannot 
convey in words, say, the exquisite fragrance of a rose. Only immediate 
experience can reveal it. And from this he argues his general thesis 
about the impotence of all forms of expression, especially the linguistic. 
Thus does he overlook the fact that the aesthetic experience is dis- 
criminating and highly selective, a sophistication impossible without 
some grasp of the form of a language. It is an idiom of this sort that 
has assisted the mystic to the exclusive immediacy of experience which 
he then ungraciously uses as evidence against the language that frames 
the experience and gives it its point. But mysticism has something 
else vaguely in view which does partly justify it, the fact that reality 
as such does not simply appear in any special mode of experience and 
expression. Looking obliquely at this fact, the mystic makes his erratic 
pronouncements in favor of the ineffable. 

You can see, now at the end, what in general I am trying to do. I 
am trying to exhibit or show you something fundamental which is 
always so close to us that we tend to overlook it or see through it as 
through an atmosphere. Wittgenstein said that “philosophy simply 
puts everything before us, and neither explains nor deduces any- 
thing.” This is partly what I have been meaning by the exhibitive 
(non-empirical) use of the language of descriptive metaphysics. Witt- 
genstein also said “the work of the philosopher consists in assembling 
reminders . . .” He said that “one might also give the name ‘philosophy’ 
to what is possible before all discoveries and inventions.” The point is 
important. I have not, this evening, discovered or invented anything 
for you. I have shown you what is there for elemental notice all 
the time. 
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Concerning A Tendency in 
French Ethical Thought" 


JOHN D. GOHEEN 


It is striking, even to the most casual observer, that contemporary 
French and American philosophers pay very little attention to each 
other. It is rare to find in the more important American writings in 
ethics, for example, a reference to French writers. This is equally true 
in the other direction. A few contemporary French philosophers have 
attracted attention in this country, but the few who are known are a 
small selection from a large number of French philosophers, and from 
the French ethical thinkers, in particular. It is perhaps true, also, that 
the few French philosophers who have attracted attention in this 
country are not the most interesting from the point of view of ethics. 
This is not to pass judgment on the importance of a philosopher like 
Sartre, for he may not yet have received a proper philosophical ap- 
praisal and have suffered in the hands of some of his American inter- 
preters. In any case, the “existentialists,” so called, should be viewed in 
the larger context of phenomenology, and the problems and interests 
which have concerned this pervasive movement in Europe. 

In the larger context of phenomenology, concentration on ethics 
and related topics has been intense. There appears to be no period in 
the history of either French or American thought when greater atten- 
tion has been given to these matters. Lack of communication between 
the two countries is, consequently, all the more striking. It is common 
to trace the cleavage between American and French philosophy to a 
difference in traditions which has dominated to a considerable degree 
the philosophical thought of each country. This view can be stated as 
follows: During the past generation, French philosophy has been 
largely influenced by the “phenomenological” tradition, whereas Ameri- 
can philosophy has been largely influenced by the “analytic” tradition. 
It is assumed, I believe, when the matter is put this way, that these 
two traditions have set fundamentally different problems and developed 


*Presidential address delivered before the thirty-first annual meeting of the 
Pacific Division of the American Philosophical Association at Stanford University, 
December 18, 19, 20, 1957. 
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peculiar and special categories for their analysis. Even when philoso- 
phers have not been committed to the essential doctrines of either of 
these ways of thinking, they have felt it important to indicate their 
differences in the light of the dominant tradition. The result, it is 
argued, is two relatively closed systems of discourse and significance. 
Attention merely to the difference in terms and expressions used by 
philosophers of these two traditions would seem to confirm this. There 
are great difficulties in translation of basic expressions from one tradi- 
tion to the other which do not seem to be mere difficulties of language. 
It would, for reasons which are obvious, be unwise to disregard differ- 
ences of this kind whether they turn out to be ultimate or not. It must 
be admitted that there is some prima facie evidence for believing that 
the two traditions have, in some important respects at least, developed 
ideas and concepts of very different kinds. 

It is not my purpose to take issue with this interpretation of the 
differences between American and French thought. It is my purpose, 
rather, to indicate some aspects of the phenomenological tradition which 
are of importance in interpreting French ethical writers, and which 
tend, incidentally, tc question the general view that French and Ameri- 
can thought moves in two essentially different spheres. 

Central in the phenomenological position as it was developed by 
Husserl and his followers was a dissatisfaction with the traditional 
philosophical doctrines and methods. This lay behind the notion of 
“phenomenological description” which could be viewed as a declara- 
tion of this dissatisfaction. On the positive side it meant a fresh return 
to experience—a willingness to re-examine the entire range of meanings 
or “intentions” in which the individual carries on his conscious life. 
Husserl and his followers rejected, for instance, the categories of sub- 
ject and object as the essential categories in epistemology. The precon- 
ceptions of traditional metaphysics were to be rejected initially as 
suspect. Among current French philosophers this attitude persists, 
although proposals as to what to substitute for traditional views vary 
from the analysis of language to a new metaphysics. In attempting to 
find a new approach to old problems, the phenomenologists share with 
the analytic tradition the distrust of traditional philosophy. 

Attendant on this repudiation of the traditional assumptions and 
categories of philosophy is a form of opposition to scientific philosophy 
which is complex and has sometimes been misinterpreted by American 
philosophers. This misinterpretation arises in part from the general 
opposition of phenomenologists to the preconceptions in the common- 
sense philosophy of nature and its more sophisticated versions among 
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philosophers. It is true that these criticisms have led the phenomen- 
ologists to repudiate the “scientific attitude” and the various philoso- 
phies of science as these were understood traditionally, at least. In 
general the phenomenological tradition rejects a metaphysics of nature 
rooted in common sense realism. It repudiates, as well, the notion 
that philosophy should be preoccupied with the epistemological prob- 
lems of scientific knowledge, or the “logic” of science as it is under- 
stood among American philosophers of science. It is here that the 
phenomenological tradition differs most from the analytic tradition. 
Nothing comparable to the work in philosophy of science, such as 
has taken place in this country, has occurred under the influence of 
the phenomenological movement. Interest in logic, mathematics and 
the physical sciences does not characterize the phenomenological phi- 
losophers to the degree it has characterized those of the analytic move- 
ment in this country over the past 25 years. On the other hand, there 
is a particularly strong interest in the human sciences. Psychology in 
its various forms, and the social sciences are an object of intense interest 
among the phenomenologists. I shall return to this interest later, and 
the explanation of it. It will also be understandable by implication, at 
least, why the phenomenologists have expressed less interest in the 
more exact sciences. 

There was another interesting result of the phenomenological ap- 
proach which, if not a consequence of the rejection of traditional meta- 
physics, can be considered closely related to it. This is the insistence in 
the phenomenological tradition that ethical judgments fall within the 
range of significant assertions. It is not necessary to return to Husserl 
in order to understand the basis of this view. Husserl’s earlier work 
has been thoroughly absorbed and interpreted by French philosophers. 
According to his French interpreters Husserl meant by “intentions” 
or “intentional acts” the range of conscious interests, the objects of 
conscious attention. It may be difficult to describe or analyse “inten- 
tional acts” adequately, but it is believed possible, and for certain pur- 
poses essential to philosophy, and particularly ethics. From this general 
point of view attitudes and feelings are as much objects of “pheno- 
menological description” as anything else. There are, at least theo- 
retically, no hidden ethical commitments in these “descriptions”: they 
are, from the point of view of a specific ethical theory, neutral. If 
there are, categorics and forms of reasoning peculiar to ethics, these 
are likely to emerge, granted this general approach which the pheno- 
menologists adopted from the beginning. There is then no tendency 
among the French philosophers to merge ethics with the natural 
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sciences. There is at the same time no tendency to find in ethical 
“intentions” lack of “cognitive significance” as opposed to knowing 
and believing. 

It is not my purpose in attempting to restate what I take to be the 
starting point of French ethical thought to underestimate the problems 
which at once suggest themselves. If, as the French philosophers pro- 
pose, the study of philosophy and ethics rests upon the description of 
the complex of attitudes or intentions, it is important to ask how this 
description can be carried out, and, further, what its results amount 
to. There is, as far as I can see, no clear consensus among the French 
philosophers on correct procedure or method. Occasionally, ethical 
language itself is analysed as a clue to the structure of attitudes. On 
the whole, two procedures dominate this enterprise: the first is a 
description of moral consciousness resulting in what I should call for a 
lack of a better name “moral psychology.” The other is an indirect 
approach to “moral psychology” from a critical study of the human 
sciences. The two combined, as they are often, constitute what seems 
to me the most interesting tendency in French ethical thought. | shall 
try to define this tendency—often with some hesitation—with a view 
to estimating its significance in ethical philosophy. If there is a certain 
triviality about my remarks, it should not be attributed to the French 
philosophers, but rather to my own lack of subtlety and understand- 
ing, together with the condensed form in which these remarks are 
made. 

It is generally recognized that the French ethical philosophers have 
concentrated their attention on decision and choice. This interest has 
its own special emphasis: a preoccupation with the paradoxes of choice 
or decision. Typical of this approach to ethical problems is the work 
of Ricoeur and Simone de Beauvoir. Although there is an inclination, 
perhaps accentuated among those called “the existentialists,” to de- 
scribe these paradoxical situations for their own sake, the ethical para- 
dox is generally treated by French ethical writers as a means of for- 
mulating the complexities which confront conscious human beings in 
making ethical decisions. Ricoeur, for example, points out that choice 
involves not only the future which can be accounted for, but involves, 
as well, a future yet to be revealed and unknown.’ It is his point, I 
believe, that if these two elements are considered as equally important 
in the conception of the typical ethical situation, what C. I. Lewis has 
called a “concern” for the future, takes on its peculiar ethical character. 


1Ricoeur, P., Philosophie de la volunté, p. 48. 
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It is concern which involves an unknown: we are responsible for what 
we cannot foresee. This paradoxical situation persists ineradicable 
in the psychological structure in which ethical choices are made. 

This over-simplified description of the axiology of choice may be 
construed as a common elementary point in the moral psychology 
which is the object of the phenomenologists to construct. It is typical 
of the “existentialists” to elaborate this basic paradoxical situation, to 
point out how it presents the individual with an intolerable form of 
responsibility, and how the individual is “alone” in his choices. The 
hopelessness of the ethical situation is there to be developed, and it 
leads easily enough to positions which some of the “existentialists” 
have made famous and fascinating. 

The existentialists, however, are not representative in this respect 
of the phenomenological movement which has developed along some- 
what different lines. The principal phenomenological thinkers seek to 
extend the axiology or description of the ethical situation beyond fun- 
damental and elementary paradoxes to a study of the attitudes which 
might be said in their different ways, to be answers or solutions to the 
paradoxes themselves. The possibility of this enquiry hinges quite 
clearly on the very special conception of “attitude,” a conception in- 
herent in the original phenomenological notion of “intentionality.” 
Attitudes may be more properly called “interpretations,” or the way 
in which the various aspects of experience are estimated or esteemed. 
Conscious experience involves, if I interpret the phenomenologists 
correctly, what might be best characterized as “axiological estimations” 
which, when made explicit, are found in ethical judgments proper, 
and in moral discourse. The writings of Ricoeur may be interpreted 
as an effort to reconstruct moral psychology from moral discourse. 
Moral discourse, including the entire tradition of ethical discussion, is 
the source from which Ricoeur draws the categories and structures of 
an axiological psychology, or a description of the moral self. 

In the writings of Simone de Beauvoir’, it is not the actual decisions 
and choices, the moral principles applied and argued which makes her 
position interesting. It is rather the moral psychology which is used as a 
means of interpreting the conditions or the situations in which choices 
and the application of principles occur. Simone de Beauvoir preserves 
the moral meanings or intentionalities entertaining no reduction of 
these to dispositional or linguistic usage. This is equally true of Sartre 
and Camus as illustrated in their literary phases. It is the espousal of a 


*See, for example, her essay, Pyrrhus of Cinéas. 
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moral psychology by these writers which gives substance to what 
would be otherwise uninteresting moralizing. 

This approach to moral philosophy has not resulted in an isolated 
effort of the French philosophers to develop a peculiar discipline wholly 
independent of the human sciences. The contrary is the fact, and it is 
precisely here that American thought has had a strong influence on 
French philosophy. Developments in psychology, psychoanalytic psy- 
chology, anthropology and sociology, as developed in the United States 
have been very carefully studied. If the American ethical philosophers 
have been for the most part disregarded, the students of human be- 
havior have not. Probably the most complete survey and analysis of 
the results of contemporary American anthropological literature has 
been made by the philosopher Dufrenne in his book called La Per- 
sonnalité de Base. As a philosopher Dufrenne is not interested in the 
survey of this material for the purpose of bringing it before a general 
audience of enlightened readers. Nor is he interested primarily in this 
study with categories of description, meanings of terms, the status of 
theory and other problematical issues internal to the various human 
sciences. Dufrenne is interested in discovering in this vast body of 
literature what light it throws on the problems of moral phenome- 
nology. In other words, he is concerned with what light the human 
sciences can throw on the moral and social “intentions.” It is not 
always clear how Dufrenne is to be interpreted in this undertaking, 
but at least two points emerge. He tries to establish first that there is 
internal evidence in the literature that anthropologists and other in- 
vestigators of human nature shift their attention from the point of 
view of description and theory to the point of view of the person or 
persons under study. He finds this not to be an error in method, but a 
tendency, perhaps an inescapable tendency, in the human sciences, 
since the descriptions are, by this means given an interpretation in 
terms of the supposed experience and attitude of the person or persois 
under study. That is, the observer seems, at times, to adopt the ethical 
outlook of his subjects of study. The observer, occasionally at least, 
attempts a form of explanation which involves categories of ethical 
reference. He becomes a practioner in order to “comprehend” the 
system of life under study. 

Closely related to this oscillation in point of view which Dufrenne 
finds in the study of the human sciences, is another and related pro- 
cedure. This is the existence of comparative judgments of cultures 
where the comparison involves the element to which we have just 
referred. Such notions as “wholeness” and the consistency of the cul- 
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ture seem to be used in non-descriptive ways. Although the norms of 
the investigator may enter into such comparative judgments it is 
characteristic for them to be formulated in concepts devised or invented, 
and distinctive to a given discipline. The comparative judgments are 
given, by this means, the character of transcending both the ethical 
views of the investigator which he makes in his own life and the 
ethical outlook of the person or persons studied. Yet these judgments 
retain, even on this level, the character of moral judgments. 

It has sometimes been asserted by the investigators of human nature 
that besides the usual means of observation there is needed in addition 
a form of empathy or feeling to understand the full range of human 
phenomena. Dufrenne’s analysis suggests another interpretation of this 
contention. It is not a matter of sympathetic or empathetic feeling, but 
rather taking an ethical position or assuming the position of moral 
psychology. It is not the question immediately as to whether this should 
or should not occur in the human sciences, although Dufrenne does 
believe that it is inevitable. Students o fthe human sciences become at 
times ethical philosophers in the phenomenological sense. From the 
point of view of the French phenomenologists the new studies of human 
nature offer not only significant materials with regard to the various 
conditions in which decision and moral judgment take place, but also, 
insights into axiological structures which are presupposed. What the 
scientists of human affairs do occasionally, the moral philosopher makes 
his principal business, if I have interpreted Dufrenne correctly. In this 
way the description of social behavior or the description of psychological 
behavior is to be taken as indispensable information relevant to moral 
philosophy. In general, the notion Dufrenne advances is that informed 
moral philosophy must use the axiology, implicit or explicit, to be 
found in the scientific studies of human nature. For example, moral 
responsibility takes on different dimensions in the light of the theory 
of unconscious motivation. As an object of moral reflection, respon- 
sibility is no longer the same in the light of psychoanalytic psychology. 

What we have called “interpretation” of the environment is basic 
to the phenomenological conception of moral psychology. “Axiological 
attitudes” towards certain aspects of experience, such as those we adopt 
towards other persons, are more or less conscious and, as we some- 
times say, more or less informed. Rules, standards, principles and 
ethical reasons are, as we saw in Ricoeur’s position a reflection of 
axiological attitudes taken. It would be a common view, I believe, of 
both Dufrenne and Ricoeur that as these “interpretations” shift, so 
moral discourse itself changes and is modified. How one construes 
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the world, or as it is sometimes put, “man-in-situation” (with all the 
“intentional” terminology devised to describe this condition), is sub- 
ject to the impact of the developing sciences of human nature. 

There is nothing in the phenomenological conception of moral 
philosophy to limit it to one system or a single complex of axiological 
attitudes. The selection of a particular range of ethical discourse and 
judgments—that of the contemporary educated Frenchman, for ex- 
ample—will obviously result, if this kind of study can be carried out, 
in a limited moral philosophy. Some phenomenologists appear to limit 
the subject in this way. Other phenomenologists, conscious of differing 
ethical systems and the conflict in ethical points of view, attempt a 
much broader type of moral philosophy. Differences in ethical attitudes 
would, in the position of Dufrenne, be expected on the ground of the 
large range of possible axiological attitudes, which the anthropological 
study of different persons and groups reveals. 

Among the French phenomenologists it is Polin who has attempted 
most systematically to examine this range of alternative attudinal 
structures which are the grounds for differing ethical outlooks.’ Like 
Dufrenne his work reflects interest in and knowledge of the human 
sciences, particularly history, and the light they throw on the alterna- 
tive axiologies which human beings create for themselves. Polin, how- 
ever, thinks of his enquiry as essentially ethical, in the sense that it 
must concern itself with the substantive ethical categories which deter- 
mine a given ethical outlook. Central to his view is the notion of pref- 
erence or ranking in which certain key aspects of the environment are, 
so to speak, hierarchically ordered. This “ordering” is not treated in 
any formal manner by Polin, although he does presuppose a notion of 
axiological “coherence” which suggests this possibility. 

Polin’s procedure is to attempt to establish by description what he 
calls “root attitudes.” This notion is complex and would involve us in 
matters far beyond the scope of these remarks, but a few comments 
may be suggestive in terms of certain lines of thought which have 
developed recently among British and American philosophers. “Root 
attitudes” have, as Polin develops his views, what one might call 
axiological dimensions. Ranking among different kinds of objects is 
one of these. But besides this, one can also think of a rating not be- 
tween objects of a different kind (which is ranking) but within a 
possible scale of values concerning one kind of object, as illustrated, for 
example, in self-estimation. The value or importance, greater or less, 


3Polin, Raymond, La Compréhension des Valeurs. 
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one places on oneself constitutes an essential element in Polin’s concep- 
tion of a “root attitude.” The range from self-esteem to anxiety estab- 
lishes an ethical “distance” in this sense. This suggests only the com- 
plexity of dimensions in terms of which Polin conceives the structure 
of valuations which it is the object of ethics to study. 

Polin views an axiology as more or less reflected upon, more or 
less conscious. In any case it leads to decision and behavior. But be- 
havior can be considered as a natural fact, so to speak, and becomes an 
object of study of the sciences of human behavior. The empirical study 
of behavior reacts in turn on the axiology of the reflective moral agent, 
for how he estimates an object, how he interprets himself or whatever 
else he evaluates, is not the same object as it was before the advent of 
knowledge. This seems to be the position common to both Dufrenne 
and Polin. 

The attempt to delineate the complex of intentional concepts such 
as believing, valuing and the like forms the basis of “philosophical 
anthropology.” In a classical vain, inspired by the tradition of which 
Montaigne is a good example, the phenomenologists attempt a com- 
plete exploration of the modes of feeling and attitude. Complimentary 
to these ethical enquiries are the epistemological and psychological 
studies of a Merleau-Ponty. Merleau-Ponty’s study of behavior can be 
interpreted as “intentional” psychology presupposed on the level of 
decision and moral judgment. On the assumptions of the French 
phenomenologists it would be expected that moral philosophy has its 
foundations in the rudimentary forms of consciousness. Merleau-Ponty’s 
analysis of “consciousness in context” (“conscience-engagée”) is pre- 
cisely this: an attempt to establish a theory of the self which is com- 
patible with the moral self-presupposed in moral discourse. The 
dependence of Merleau-Ponty on current psychological theories for 
this purpose is analogous to Dufrenne’s dependence on anthropological 
literature for the purpose indicated earlier. Merleau-Ponty’s La Struc- 
ture du Comportement, as a critique of modern psychology, cannot be 
understood in terms of “empirical” psychology. If there are grounds 
for his critique these are understandable only in terms of the intentional 
concepts relevant to a philosophical psychology. 

In attempting to interpret the French moral philosophers and their 
interest in the empirical sciences I have, for purposes of these remarks, 
avoided many of the complexities of their views and failed, I fear, 
even to make these over-simplified views intelligible. It would be 
especially misleading to give the impression that the French phenome- 
nologists place ethics and science on an equal basis. They give a priority 
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to moral philosophy in the sense that our empirical knowledge of 
human nature cannot substitute in any way for an intentional descrip- 
tion of man. More particularly, it is the ethical outlook, as part of the 
phenomenological account of man, which is basic to all human en- 
deavors, including science. 

Dufrenne talks of the oscillation back and forth between science 
and ethics, and in a sense this does characterize the conception of pro- 
cedure common to many phenomenologists. It does not, however, 
represent correctly the notion which the phenomenologists frequently 
refer to by the much abused term “dialectic.” By “dialectic” the phe- 
nomenologists whom I have discussed mean a process of gradual 
modification of ethical conceptions, although they remain ethical, 
through increasing knowledge of psychology, and the social sciences. 
Dialectic does not apply to science or to morals taken separately, but 
to the interplay between the two. The possibility of this dialectical 
process depends, as I have tried to suggest, on the conception of moral 
attitude or moral estimate. The persistent interest among continental 
philosophers in Hegel and other dialectical philosophers appears to 
depend on this same conception. 

We were told a few years ago by an American philosopher that the 
time had come “to do normative ethics along up-to-date lines . . .” 
which . . . “requires empirical knowledge of all sorts—psychology, 
sociology, history, etc.—all the sorts of knowledge which may be used to 
support an ethical judgment.”* It is not clear on what theoretical 
grounds Mr. Frankena thinks normative ethics is a discipline for which 
philosophers have a peculiar responsibility. Those who have studied 
ethical judgments from a psychological or linguistic point of view 
have cast doubt on the significance of ethics as a substantive enquiry. 
Although an object of study, ethics could hardly be from this point of 
view a subject for substantive philosophizing. If we are “to do norma- 
tive ethics” it would appear that judgments of value and the criteria 
on which those judgments are based must have meaning, although 
perhaps a special meaning of their own, ie., the intentionality peculiar 
to valuing or assessing. 

It is this on which the phenomenologists have generally insisted is 
a basis for ethics. The presuppositions of normative ethics do seem to 
commit us to a philosophical anthropology or a moral philosophy as 
this was the understood in the tradition of ethical thought. The French 


4Frankena, William K., “Moral Philosophy at Mid-Century,” Philosophical Re- 
view, Vol. LX, p. 54. 
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phenomenologists have remained sensitive to the modes of moral dis- 
course, and, in this way, maintained the “autonomy” of ethics. It would 
appear that the approach to a moral philosophy, in the way in which 
the French phenomenologists have tried to develop it, is required if 
we are to take Mr. Frankena’s admonition seriously. 

To imply that this kind of moral philosophizing is unknown among 
American philosophers would be misleading. The ethical position of 
C. I. Lewis, for example, has some important resemblances to the 
views developed by the phenomenologists. In his most recent book 
Mr. Lewis has made this most explicit. He writes: “The sense of good 
and bad .. . is primordial to conscious life at large. Indeed it would 
be plausible that mere feeling of euphoria or dysphoria is the most 
ancient form of consciousness. Though what is humanly experienced 
with these qualities has become complex, as the human mentality in 
general has become complex, still the distinction itself remains basically 
the same; and the sense of good and bad is something which man 
brings forward from his prehuman ancestry.” These are clearly state- 
ments in moral philosophy, and assertions about moral consciousness. 
“The sense of good and bad,” it appears, expresses an intentional rela- 
tion of the kind the phenomenologists take as central to the conception 
of the moral agent. Mr. Lewis goes on to remark, “Value terms have 
their essential significance, finally, by reference to the qualities of con- 
sciousness.”* One way to interpret the status of what Mr. Lewis calls 
the “pragmatic a priori” is to view it as founded on a theory of moral 
consciousness in which the basic notions are axiological. Our empirical 
knowledge impinges, if I interpret Mr. Lewis correctly, upon the 
moral self precisely at the same point as it does for the phenomenolo- 
gists. The moral self makes some axiological estimation of a situation, 
and a more or less informed ethical judgment depends on this estimate. 
Without disregarding some differences between Mr. Lewis and the 
phenomenologists, such reasons as these seem to sustain the comparison. 

It seems correct to say that some moral judgments are better than 
others, or that some are more informed, or more enlightened. I pre- 
sume that this is what Mr. Frankena had in mind when he remarked 
that there is “more empirical knowledge of all the relevant sorts” 
available for moral philosophy than ever before. The issue is to under- 
stand how our knowledge is relevant to moral considerations. The 
phenomenologists have developed one possible approach to this prob- 


“Lewis, Clarence Irving, Our Social Inheritance, pp. 79-80. 
®Tbid., p. 83. 
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lem. The tendency recently among American and British philosophers 
to find in ethics a mode of discourse peculiar to moral decisions suggest 
that the analytic tradition may find the “intentional”’ studies of the 
phenomenologists an approach very close to their own. 

The classic American philosopher most cited by the phenome- 
nologists is William James. The view expressed in the following 
passage makes clear his appeal: 

“The moral principles which our mental structure engenders are 
quite as little explicable in toto by habitual experiences having bred 
inner cohesions. Rightness is not mere usualness, wrongness not mere 
oddity, however numerous the facts which might be invoked to prove 
such identity. Nor are moral judgments those most invariably and 
emphatically impressed on us by public opinion. The most character- 
istically and peculiarly moral judgments that a man is ever called on 
to make are in unprecedented cases and lonely emergencies, where no 
popular rhetorical maxims can avail, and the hidden oracle alone can 
speak; and it speaks often in favor of conduct quite unusual, and 
suicidal as far as gaining popular approbation goes. The forces which 
conspire to this resultant are subtle harmonies and discords between 
the elementary ideas which form the data of the case. Some of these 
harmonies, no doubt, have to do with habit; but in respect to most of 
them our sensibility must assuredly be a phenomenon of supernum- 
erary order, correlated with a brain-function quite as secondary as that 
which takes cognizance of the diverse excellence of elaborate musical 
compositions.”* 


James, William, The Principles of Psychology, Vol. Il, pp. 672-673 (Dover Pub- 
lications, Inc.) 
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STANDING CoMMITTEES 


International Cultural Cooperation: Cornelius Krusé, Chairman 
(1959); W. R. Dennes, W. E. Hocking, Susanne K. Langer, Richard 
P. McKeon, Charles Morris, Arthur E. Murphy, F. S. C. Northrop, 
Herbert W. Schneider. 

Publication: Virgil Aldrich, Chairman (1960); Morton White 
(1960), Charles A. Baylis (1958), Marten ten Hoor (1958), W. R. 
Dennes (1959), Everett W. Hall (1960). 

Information Service: Paul C. Hayner, Chairman (1959); John S. 
Linnell (1960), Lionel Ruby (1960). 


SPECIAL CoMMITTEES 


Carus Lectures: D. W. Gotshalk, Chairman; (a) B. Blanshard, 
E. Nagel; (b) A. C. Benjamin, M. Rader; (c) W. R. Dennes, C. M. 
Perry. The terms of two members expire after the selection of a Carus 
Lecturer. 

Bibliography of Philosophy—Editorial Center, U.S.A.: P. W. Kurtz, 
Director (1959), Richard E. Kuhns, Herbert W. Schneider. 

Philosophy in Education: C. W. Hendel (1959), Chairman; H. G. 
Alexander (1960), R. M. Chisholm (1961), Douglas Morgan (1960), 
A. E. Murphy (1959), C. M. Perry (1961), R. G. Turnbull (1961). 


DELEGATES 


Delegate to the American Council of Learned Societies: Cornelius 
Krusé. 

Delegate to the American Association for the Advancement of 
Science: C. West Churchman. 


The following were appointed to represent the Association: 

Elizabeth F. Flower and William T. Fontaine as delegates at the 
annual meeting of the Academy of Political and Social Science in Phila- 
delphia, April 11-12, 1958. 

Roger W. Holmes at the inauguration of Richard Glenn Gettell as 
President of Mount Holyoke College, November 9, 1957. 

Ralf F. Munster at the inauguration of Sidney Walter Martin as 
President of Emory University, November 15, 1957. 

W. H. Werkmeister at the inauguration of John Lowell Davis as 
President of Chapman College, December 6, 1957. 

Marten ten Hoor at the inauguration of Henry King Stanford as 
President of Birmingham-Southern College, April 11, 1958. 
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CONSTITUTION OF THE 
AMERICAN PHILOSOPHICAL ASSOCIATION 


Article I—NaMe 
The name of this organization shall be the American Philosophical 
Association. 


Article 

1. The membership shall be membership in one or more Divisions 
or Affiliated Conferences of the Association. 

2. The present Divisions are three: Eastern, Western, and Pacific. 
New divisions may be formed on application to the Board of Officers, 
with the approval of the Board of Officers and of the Executive Com- 
mittees of all of the existing Divisions. 

3. Regional groups organized on a permanent basis and holding 
one or more meetings a year may be recognized as Affiliated Confer- 
ences with the approval of the Board of Officers and of the Executive 
Committees of all the existing Divisions, and with the provision that 
they have conditions of membership comparable to those prevailing 
in the Association. 

4. Each Division and Affiliated Conference shall elect its own mem- 
bers and officers and shall fix its own dues. 


Article I1]—Orricers 

1. The governing body of the Association shall be a Board of Off- 
cers, composed as follows: 

The President of each Division, during his term of office. 

The Secretary of each Division, during his term of office. 

The Chairman of each of the three standing committees of the 
Association. 

One member from each Division elected for a three-year term 
(terms staggered). 

A Secretary-Treasurer elected for a three-year term by the Board of 
Officers. 

The Chairman of the Board shall be elected by the Board from its 
membership for a three-year period. His term of office as Chairman 
shall not be affected by the expiration of his membership (otherwise) 
on the Board. 

2. The Board of Officers shall determine the percentage of the dues 
of each Division and Affiliated Conference which is to be collected 
annually from their several treasurers by the national Secretary-Treas- 
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urer to defray the expenses of the Board of Officers and Standing Com- 
mittees, and shall apportion, collect, and disburse the pro rata share of 
the expense of special joint projects. 


Article 1V—Stanvinc CoMMITTEES 

1. International Cultural Co-operation. 

2. Publication. 

3. Information Service and Placement. 

4. Any other committees which may be necessary for special proj- 
ects. (Their chairmen do not belong ex officio to the Board of Officers.) 

5. The Chairmen of these committees to be elected for five-year 
terms by the Board of Officers. 


Article V—Pus.icaTions 
The Association shall publish annually the proceedings and presi- 
dential addresses of the divisions together with the combined list of 
members and a report of the Board of Officers. This publication shall 
be in charge of the Secretary who shall furnish a copy to each mem- 


ber. The expense of publication shall be borne pro rata by the several 
divisions. 


Article VI—AMENDMENTS 
Amendments to this constitution may be made by a concurrent 


majority vote of the members of each division present at its regular 
annual meeting. 


Actions oF Boarp oF OFFICERS 


In accordance with our procedure of the past few year:, the follow- 
ing motions were put before the Board of Officers by mail for their 
comments and vote. All passed unanimously. 


Motion 57-5—That the Board of Officers of the American Philosophical 
Association extend thanks to William H. Hay for his care and devotion 
in execution of the duties of the office of Secretary-Treasurer of the 
Association. 
Motion 57-4—That the following three banking associations be and 
hereby are designated as depositories in which the funds of this Asso- 
ciation may from time to time be deposited: 

Citizens Bank of Takoma Park, Maryland (Langley Park Branch) 

Perpetual Building Association, Washington, D.C. (Silver Spring, 

Md. Branch) 
Citizens Building and Loan Association, Silver Spring, Md. 
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Motion 57-7—That Paul C. Hayner be appointed Chairman of the 
Committee on Information Service to complete the unexpired term of 
Howard J. B. Ziegler whose period of office expires in 1959. 


Motion 57-8—That the Board of Officers of the American Philosophical 
Association extend thanks to Howard J. B. Ziegler for his care and 
devotion in execution of the very demanding responsibilities placed 
upon him as Chairman of the Committee on Information Service and 
Placement. 


Motion 57-9—That Cornelius Krusé be reappointed as Delegate of the 
Association to the American Council of Learned Societies for a term 
of four years ending December 31, 1961. 


Motion 57-10—That the appropriation to the Committee on Informa- 
tion Service for 1958 be increased over this year’s appropriation by $50 
(making a total appropriation of $400) for the purpose of meeting the 
expense involved in connection with the transfer of the Chairmanship. 


Motion 57-11—That the Committee on International Cultural Coopera- 
tion recommends to the National Board of Officers that, when and if 
opportunity offers, the American Philosophical Association authorize 
the Committee to seek funds, through the People to People Founda- 
tion, or by application to any other foundation, for the purpose of 
promoting more international contacts of philosophers at congresses or 
at universities, for greatly increasing international interchange of books, 
monographs, and journals, and for defraying the necessary administra- 
tive expenses of the Committee. 


Motion 57-12—That Charner M. Perry be appointed to serve as Acting 
Chairman of the American Philosophical Association during the 
months of February and March, 1958, and during such other portions 
of the calendar year of 1958 as may be necessary. 


Motion 58-1—That the American Philosophical Association support an 
invitation to be issued by the Mexican philosophers to hold the Thir- 
teenth International Congress of Philosophy in Mexico City in 1963, 
by offering to act as co-host to the Congress and by renewing the 
Association’s request of 1956 to the Ford Foundation for $50,000 to be 
used primarily to provide the travel expenses of distinguished European 
and Asian philosophers to the Congress. 


Morton 58-2—That the Board of Officers approve and hereby establish 
a separate fund of the American Philosophical Association, to be known 
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as the “American Philosophical Association Fund,” which shall be sub- 
ject to the following Articles of Organization: 


Article I—There is hereby established a separate fund of the American 
Philosophical Association to be known as the “American Philosophical 
Association Fund,” hereinafter referred to as the “Fund.” 


Article II—Any and all monies and properties accepted for the Fund 
or transferred to the Fund by the American Philosophical Association 
shall be kept and maintained separate and distinct from the other 
monies and properties of the Association and shall be administered and 
used as hereinafter provided. 


Article I1I—The purpose of the Fund shall be to promote the under- 
standing of and the advancement of philosophy and its allied branches 
of knowledge; including such activities as the support of research in 
philosophy and its allied branches of knowledge, and the promotion 
and organization of international and national conferences of philoso- 
phers and those of similar interests designed to carry out the above- 
mentioned purpose; and, in general, to carry on other activities ex- 
clusively of an educational or scientific nature that are related to the 
above-mentioned purpose. No part of the activities of this fund shall 
consist of carrying on propaganda, or otherwise attempting to influence 
legislation, or of participating or intervening in any political campaign 
on behalf of any candidate for public office. 


Article 1V—The Fund shall be administered in accordance herewith 
by a Board of Officers which shall consist of those persons who are 
serving from time to time as the Board of Officers of the American 
Philosophical Association, and the Fund shall have a Chairman and a 
Secretary-Treasurer who shall be the same persons as are serving from 
time to time as Chairman and Secretary-Treasurer of the American 
Philosophical Association; the Board of Officers, the Chairman, and 
the Secretary-Treasurer of the Fund shall have the same respective 
functions, powers, and authorities with respect to the management of 
the Fund as the Constitution and the By-Laws of the American Phi- 
losophical Association confer on its Board of Officers, its Chairman, 
and its Secretary-Treasurer with respect to the affairs of the American 
Philosophical Association. 


Article V—The Fund shall maintain books and accounts separate from 
those of the Association itself. 


Article VI—In the event that the fund is terminated, whether by resolu- 
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tion of the Board of Officers of the American Philosophical Association 
or otherwise, the monies and properties then held hereunder shall be 
distributed either directly for use in accordance with Article III, or to 
an organization or orgaiiizations granted exemption under Section 
501(c) (3) of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 (or under any sub- 
sequent provision) for use by such organization or organizations for a 
purpose similar to that of the Fund. 

(The foregoing action was taken as a consequence of the fact that 
in May, 1957 the application of the American Philosophical Association 
to obtain a tax exemption status that would make contributions to it 
deductible was rejected. Since that time we have obtained legal advice 
to the effect that the quickest and simplest way of achieving our objec- 
tive is to set up a separate fund to accept contributions and to handle 
the activities financed by the contributions. There would have to be 12 
months of operation of the fund before the Internal Revenue Service 
would rule on its tax-exempt status. Even so this method, we are 
advised, promises faster and surer results than attempts to secure recon- 
sideration of our previous application, with or without modifications 
in our Constitution and/or activities.) 


Motion 58-3—That Professor Paul W. Kurtz, of Trinity College, be 
appointed Director of the Editorial Center, U.S.A. of the Bibliography 
of Philosophy to complete the unexpired term of Professor Harold A. 
Larrabee whose period of office terminates December 31, 1959. 


Motion 58-4—That the sum of $100 be appropriated for the work of 
the Editorial Center, U.S.A. of the Bibliography of Philosophy during 
1958. 


Motion 58-5—That Cornelius Krusé be re-elected Chairman of the 
Committee on International Cultural Cooperation for a term of two 
years expiring December 31, 1959. 


Motion 58-6—That the Board of Officers of the American Philosophical 
Association ratify the revised Constitution and Bylaws of the American 
Council of Learned Societies adopted by that body at its annual meet- 
ing on January 24, 1958. 


Motion 58-7—That the Board of Officers approve a loan from its gen- 
eral fund in the amount of $892.25 to the Western Division subject to 
repayment without interest within three years from May 15, 1958, the 
purpose of the loan being to enable the Western Division’s Committee 
to Advance Original Work in Philosophy to take care of its remaining 
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obligations in connection with its three year Fellowship Program based 
on a grant from the Rockefeller Foundation. 

Motion 58-8—That the Chairman of the Board of Officers be author- 
ized to seek from the Fund for the Advancement of Education supple- 
mentary funds in the amount of $2,500 to enable the Committee on 
Philosophy in Education to complete the activities in which it is pres- 
ently engaged. 


REPORT OF THE DELEGATE TO 7 22 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE 


The American Philosophical Associaticn co-sponsored a symposium 
on the question “Can Science Provide an Ethical Code?”, at the Ameri- 
can Association for the Advancement of Science Meetings held in 
Indianapolis in December 1957. The Symposium was well timed espe- 
cially because the AAAS meetings also included sessions on “Social 
Aspects of Science as Illustrated by the Radiation Problem” and “Low 
Level Irradiation.” 


REPORT OF THE DELEGATE TO THE 
AMERICAN CouNCcIL oF LEARNED SOCIETIES 


The 38th Annual Meeting of the ACLS was held from January 
22-24 at Indiana University in accordance with a recent decision of the 
Council that from time to time annual meetings should be arranged 
in locations beyond the Atlantic seaboard. The theme of the meeting 
was “The Present-day Vitality of the Classical Tradition.” A perfectly 
magnificent program was arranged by a committee of the Council 
under the chairmanship of Paul L. MacKendrick of the University 
of Wisconsin. Delegates and secretaries will not soon forget the cumu- 
lative impact of the performances in one evening of Sophocles’ An- 
tigone by a group from the Greater New York Chapter of Anta, 
followed immediately by a performance of Jean Anouilh’s Antigone by 
the drama department of Indiana University. 

The following day lectures were given by H. D. F. Kitto on “The 
Vitality of Sophocles,” by Otto Brendel on “Classic and Non-Classic 
Elements in Picasso’s Guernica Painting,” by Stephen Greene on “The 
Tragic Sense” and by Herbert J. Muller on “Freedom and the Classical 
Tradition.” Eric Havelock of Harvard was prologist and epilogist 
for this classical program. In the afternoon the Indiana University 
School of Music presented a special program of vocal and instrumental 
music of contemporary compositions inspired in thought and feeling 
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by the classical tradition. An art exhibition of singular appropriateness 
to the general theme of the conference was arranged by the Art De- 
partment of the University. All in all, the present-day vitality of the 
classical tradition was demonstrated with superb effectiveness at this 
meeting of the Council. 

At the business meeting the Council announced the recipients of 
Fellowship grants to seventeen scholars selected from among 575 appli- 
cants, really a staggering ratio of one in 34. D. H. Davidson of Stan- 
ford, W. A. Earle of Northwestern, and P. Nochlin of Vassar College 
received awards in philosophy. Twenty-one scholars from among 250 
applicants received grants-in-aid of which two were in the field of 
philosophy. 

The following three members of our Association were honored by 
being selected along with seven other distinguished scholars to receive 
the Special Award of the ACLS limited to ten “mature scholars of 
unquestioned ability who are nearing completion of a distinguished 
and significant work”: Brand Blanshard, Arthur O. Lovejoy, and 
Harry A. Wolfson. 

At the annual meeting the follow ag four new societies were ad- 
mitted to membership in the ACLS: The American Studies Associa- 
tion, the Society of Architectural Historians, the Metaphysical Society 
of America, and the Renaissance Society of America. The present 
number of constituent societies of the council is 29. 

The ACLS, on nomination of the Board of Officers of the Associa- 
tion has awarded travel grants to the following members of our Asso- 
ciation for participation in the Twelfth International Congress of 
Philosophy to be held in Venice and Padua in September: Gustav 
Bergmann, Asher Moore, Everett J. Nelson, John H. Randall, Jr. 

Members of the Association will be gratified to learn that a com- 
mittee of the ACLS is currently studying the problem of financing 
scholarly publication and hopes to submit a report by December, 1958. 

In accord with its interest in contributing to UNESCO’s project 
of increasing the mutual understanding and appreciation of Eastern 
and Western cultural values, the ACLS made a grant of $5000 to sup- 
port the Third East-West Philosophers’ Conference which is planned 
to be held at the University of Hawaii during its summer session 
in 1959. 

The Council has approved and the constituent societies have ratified 
a revision of the Constitution and Bylaws of the ACLS. In the pre- 
viously existing document Bylaws and the Constitution were inter- 
mingled which now are separated. The provisions for the amendment 
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of the Constitution remain as before, but amendment of the Bylaws 
is now placed in the hands of the Board of Directors, thus providing 
much greater flexibility in adapting the Bylaws to the changing needs 
of the Council. Other changes of interest in the revision include the 
elimination of the category of members-at-large and the substitution 
of the title of “President” for that of “Executive Director” which 
carries with it the new status of full voting membership on the Board 
of Directors. 

On April 14 the ACLS announced a grant of $500,000 from the 
Ford Foundation for a program to encourage international scholarly 
congresses in the humanities and the social sciences to meet in the 
United States. The program will be administered jointly by the ACLS 
and the Social Science Research Council. 


The Council at its annual meeting elected the following officers: 
Chairman: Howard Mumford Jones 
Vice-Chairman: Merle Curty 
Secretary: Sidney Painter 


Treasurer: Harold B. Hoskins 


The American Philosophical Association was represented at the 
annual meeting by Lucius Garvin, Secretary of the Association and 
Cornelius Krusé, delegate to the Council. 


June 1958 Cornetius Krusé 


REPORTS OF CoMMITTEES 


Committee on International Cooperation 


In the annual report of the delegate to the American Council of 
Learned Societies three items appear which are of interest also from 
the standpoint of international cooperation, namely, the awarding of 
travel grants by the ACLS to four members of our Association to 
participate in the Twelfth International Congress of Philosophy in 
Venice, the ACLS grant to the East-West Philosophers Conference, 
and the fact that the ACLS received a grant of $500,000 from the Ford 
Foundation to be administered jointly by the Social Science Research 
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Council to encourage the convening of international scholarly con- 
gresses in this country. 

It will be recalled that at the Fifth Interamerican Congress of 
Philosophy held in Washington in July, 1957 it was voted unanimously 
to support the invitation of the Mexican Philosophical Society to the 
Twelfth International Congress that the Thirteenth International Con- 
gress of Philosophy, scheduled for 1963, be held in Mexico. Subse- 
quently, the Board of Officers of our Association voted unanimously 
to support the Mexican invitation. The Mexican proposal will be 
presented at the Congress by a strong delegation from Mexico. The 
government of Mexico has officially transmitted this invitation to 
UNESCO and to the International Federation of Philosophical So- 
cieties and has already authorized governmental subventions in support 
of this invitation. Since the last international congress in the Americas 
took place at Harvard in 1926, and in view of the fact that so far no 
congress in this series has ever been held in Latin America, it is hoped 
the invitation of Mexico for 1963 will be accepted by the Congress in 
Venice. 

It is with regret that we learn of the death of the honorary president 
and founder of the International Institute of Philosophy, Ake Petzall 
of the University of Lund, Sweden. 

Charner Perry, acting president of the Board of Officers, has ap- 
pointed Richard P. McKeon delegate, and Herbert Schneider alternate 
delegate, of the Association to the meeting of the International Federa- 
tion of Philosophical Societies to be held in conjunction with the 
Twelfth International Congress of Philosophy. Richard McKeon is 
both a member of the Board of the Federation and president of the 
International Institute of Philosophy. 

At the meeting of the Institute, held in Warsaw in July, 1957, 
Raymond Klibansky received warm expression of appreciation for 
his important work as general editor of the Bibliography of Philosophy 
and as chairman of the committee of the publication of a four-volume 
Survey of Philosophy in Mid-Century and of a series of important 
texts entitled “Philosophy and the World Community,” intended by 
their greater availability and wider diffusion to conduce to greater 
world-understanding. In this latter series the German translation of 
Locke’s Epistle on Toleration has already appeared. The survey of 
philosophy from 1949-1955, referred to above, is sponsored by 
UNESCO. Each volume is divided into 20-25 sections, representing 
the various countries participating in this survey. The number of con- 
tributors from the United States is larger than that from any other 
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country. The first volume, entitled Logic—Philosophy of Science will 
appear in time for the Congress in Venice. 

Plans for the Third East-West Philosophers Conference to be held 
at the University of Hawaii, in Honolulu, from June 22-July 31, 1959 
have matured. After much patient effort on the part of Charles A. 
Moore, organizer of this conference as well as of the two previous 
conferences, the requisite funds for the conference have been assured. 
The theme of the conference will be: “The Practical Implications of 
Comparative Philosophy for Cultural Institutions as a Basis for World- 
Understanding and World-Cooperation.” The emphasis of the con- 
ference will be on the practical and social aspect of East-West philoso- 
phy. Some forty major thinkers from the East and West will participate 
as members. Non-program members, especially younger teachers of 
philosophy, will also be invited to attend. 

It is gratifying to record once more that an increasing number of 
our members are receiving grants from foundations or appointments 
under various programs of the State Department for study and lectures 
abroad so that the opportunities for world-wide international coopera- 
tion among philosophers have been greatly enhanced in the last five 
years. 


June 1958 Cornetius Krusé 


Committee on Publication 


The membership of the Publications Committee, except for one 
addition, is the same as last year’s: Professors Charles Baylis (Duke), 
W. R. Dennes (California), Marten ten Hoor (Alabama), Morton G. 
White (Harvard), and Virgil C. Aldrich (Kenyon), Chairman. The 
added member is Professor Everett W. Hall (North Carolina), who 
is to succeed Professor Gregory D. Walcott as Editor of the History 
of the Sciences Series when the latter retires. Professor Morton G. 
White’s term expired this year, but he was re-appointed to serve an- 
other three year stint. 

Three inquiries concerning subsidies reached us during the year, 
but the description of the manuscripts led us to discourage the authors 
from turning to us for help—a doctor’s thesis, a translation, and a 
text-bookish study of some philosopher. One manuscript is at present 
being judged by us, having passed the qualifying examination. 

The ACLS approached us during the year with a request for a 
statement of the condition of scholarly journals in philosophy—the 
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needs, etc., in this area. This too is at present under study by your 
Committee, with the valuable help of Professor Charner Perry. We 
had hoped to get support for a Journal of the American Philosophical 
Association, but this particular project at present seems a dim one. 

The English Dictionary of Philosophy which we voted last year 
to sponsor (without financial support) is taking shape, according to 
reports from Messrs. Schneider and Lamont. Mr. Lamont donated 
$500 toward the project. 

The Committee was voted $500 last Christmas by the Eastern Divi- 
sion. The Western Division gave $400 a year ago, a donation covering 
a two year period. It voted the usual $200 at its annual meeting this 
year. Nothing yet from the Pacific Division. 

People interested in subsidies are advised to read back into the 
annual reports of the last two or three years. 

The report of the Editor of the Science Series is appended to this 
one. 


June 25, 1958 Vireit C. ALpricH 


History of the Sciences Series 


The salient items this year are few. Most of the special editors are 
at work on their respective tasks. Professor William C. Steere of Stan- 
ford University—soon to be Director of the New York Botanical 
Garden—has agreed to develop A Source Book in Botany, 1900-1950. 
The second printing of Cohen and Drabkin’s Source Book in Greek 
Science has been begun. Other matters are simmering. 


June 21, 1958 Grecory D. Watcott 


Committee on Information Services 


From July 1, 1957 to June 30, 1958 the Committee was consulted 
about 90 teaching positions in philosophy. At least 29 of these positions 
were filled by Committee nominees. Of the original 90 positions 14 
were subsequently canceled for lack of appropriations and similar 
reasons. But it is worth noting that the number of vacancies reported 
and the number of placements was exactly the same as in 1948 which 
was hitherto the year with the highest number of vacancies reported 
and positions filled since World War II. The present increase in vacan- 
cies reported—1l4 more than in ‘56-57 and 20 more than in °55-’56— 
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probably reflects, in part, the anticipated expansion of college and 
university facilities to meet the increase in enrollments expected in the 
next few years. 

The figures, as of June 30, 1958, on registrants and openings are 
as follows: 


Positions consulted about, 7/1/57 to 6/30/58... 90 
Rests known to 79 
Appointments resulting from Comm. nominations 29 
Openings canceled after listing................. 14 


The increased use of this Committee’s services is also reflected in 
the number of registrants which is 55 more than in ’56-’57 and 57 more 
than in ’55-’56. 

As in previous years, the Committee had representatives in attend- 
ance at each of the divisional meetings where the host institutions pro- 
vided rooms for employing officers to register requests for candidates 
for teaching positions and/or to make appointments to interview can- 
didates in attendance at the meetings. Through the same facilities 
philosophers were able to register with the Committee and secure 
information about positions currently available. The Committee mem- 
bers believe that its work at the divisional meetings is one of the more 
effective means of furthering its objectives. 

The work of the Committee was publicized by letters to graduate 
schools training philosophers, inviting them to urge the registration 
of their advanced students as soon as they become available for teaching 
positions. Announcements were sent to more than 700 colleges and 
universities asking them to avail themselves of this Committee’s in- 
formation services. We again urge the members of the Association to 
use this Committee’s facilities and to make known its functions to 
institutions which employ philosophers or which may contemplate 
doing so. All requests for information about candidates for teaching 
positions in philosophy are given as prompt attention as possible. Our 
list of available personnel includes not only graduate students but also 
men and women well established in the profession. 

We would also call attention to the increasing demand for retired 
teachers of philosophy for temporary appointments. Any such teachers 
who are interested in short term positions are urged to register with 
our Committee. 

The present Chairman was appointed in November, 1957, to com- 
plete the unexpired term of Howard J. B. Ziegler whose period of office 
expires in 1959. Professor Ziegler was forced to resign the Chairman- 
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ship because of ill health. The members of the Association are greatly 
indebted to Professor Ziegler for the unstinting devotion he displayed 
in discharging the responsibilities of the Chairmanship. The present 
effectiveness of the Committee’s work is largely the result of Professor 
Ziegler’s efforts. 


The financial statement to June 30, 1958, is as follows: 


Receipts 
Balance, October 29, 1957............... $126.29 
Received from APA, January 1, 1958, 
Lucius Garvin, Secretary-Treasurer.. 400.00 


$526.29 
Expenditures 

Secretarial assistance ................... $ 97.61 
Mimeographing 27.73 
Postage, Telephone, Telegraph.......... 113.59 

428.46 


The Committee invites the continued cooperation and support of 
the members of the Association. 


June 30, 1958 Paut C. Hayner 


Committee on the Carus Lectures 


In the Fall, 1957, the Carus Lectures Committee selected Brand 
Blanshard of Yale University as the twelfth Carus Lecturer. Since the 
tenth Carus series was presented before the Pacific Division in 1955 
and the eleventh before the Western Division in the Spring of 1957, 
Professor Blanshard will give the new series of lectures at the 1959 
December meeting of the Eastern Division. The general topic of the 
Blanshard series will be The Philosophy of Ends. 

With the selection of the new Carus Lecturer, the terms of two 
Committee members expired. These are Jacob Lowenberg from the 
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Pacific Division and Everett Nelson from the Western Division. Ap- 
pointed to replace the two retiring members are W. R. Dennes of the 
University of California and Charner Perry of the University of Chi- 
cago. The Committee wishes to record its great gratitude to its two 
retiring members for their services, and to extend a cordial welcome 
to its new colleagues. 


June 1, 1958 D. W. GortsHaLk 


Committee on Philosophy in Education 


I. Membership and Organization 


The following Committee was appointed by the National Board of 
Officers in 1956, each member presently serving a term expiring in the 
year indicated, the official year running from July 1 to June 30th. 


*H. G. Alexander, University of New Mexico (1960) 

*R. M. Chisholm, Brown University (1961) 

*Douglas Morgan, Northwestern University (1960) 
A. E. Murphy, University of Washington (1959) 

*R. G. Turnbull, State University of lowa (1961), Secretary 
C. W. Hendel, Yale University (1959), Chairman 


Robert Browning, Northwestern University, is serving as Treasurer 
for the Commitee. 

It was agreed by the Committee that the members whose terms ex- 
pired in June, 1957, and June, 1958 (names starred above) should be 
renominated for a term of three years in order that continuity might 
be maintained during the whole period of the set of investigations in 
which the Committee is currently engaged. This plan was accepted and 
authorized by the Chairman of the Board of Officers. 

In addition to the originally appointed members, the Chairman and 
Secretary of the National Board of Officers (Max Fisch, University of 
Illinois, President, and Lucius Garvin, University of Maryland, Secre- 
tary) are members ex officio. Furthermore, Charner Perry, University 
of Chicago, was appointed a regular member for a term expiring in 
1961, in view of his participation in lieu of Douglas Morgan during 
the year of organization and his initiation of the work of the Com- 
mittee and because of his service as chairman of a sub-committee. The 
following sub-committees have been at work: 
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I. Criteria for Constituting a Department of Philosophy. 
Robert Turnbull, Chairman 
Charles W. Hendel 


II. The Teaching of Philosophy in Secondary Schools. 
Douglas Morgan, Chairman 
Charner Perry 


III. Philosophy in the Education of Teachers. 
Charner Perry, Chairman 
Douglas Morgan 


IV. The Education of Teachers of Philosophy, The Graduate School. 

R. Chisholm, Chairman 

H. G. Alexander 

C. W. Hendel 

and co-opted members: 

Lewis Hahn, St. Louis University 

Paul C. Hayner, Washington and Lee University (in his ca- 
pacity as Chairman of the Committee on Information Serv- 
ice) 


Il. Dates and Places of Meetings 


1. The Committee first met as a whole July 8, 9, and Lith, 1957, at 
Gallaudet College, Washington, D.C., at the same time with the Fifth 
Inter-American Congress of Philosophy in which most of its members 
were also participating. 


2. The second plenary meeting was in the period from December 
27 to December 29, 1957, at Harvard University, at which a general 
open meeting was held attended by approximately 200 members of the 
APA and other interested parties. 

3. The third plenary meeting was held April 30th, May 1-3d, 1958, 
in Cincinnati, concurrently with the Conference on the Teaching of 
Philosophy and the Annual Meeting of the Western Division of the 
APA. A joint session with the Conference was held May Ist. On April 
30th and the other days of that period both the sub-commi _‘°s and the 
main committee were frequently in session. 


Ill. The Initial Procedure of Investigation 


The first step was the drawing up of a Circular Letter and Ques- 
tionnaire. These were sent to all members of the Association. The 
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questions related to the subjects of inquiry by the four designated sub- 
committees. Certain data for the topics were submitted and discussed 
at the Washington meeting and the defining of the question took place 
during and after those discussions. Fr. Henle, President of the Philoso- 
phy of Education Society, who was present at the Washington Congress, 
invited the cooperation of the Association and its Committee in seeking 
to improve the teaching of philosophy in the education of teachers, in- 
cluding the handling of the subject of the philosophy of education in the 
curriculum, and certain questions pertaining to that matter were in- 
cluded in the questionnaire. 


IV. The Meetings for Discussion with the Membership of the APA 


A policy was early decided upon of holding a general discussion 
with the membership of each of the three divisions of the Association. 


1. The data from the Letter and Questionnaire were just barely 
available by December 1957, and the full meeting of the Committee 
at Harvard on December 28 and 28 discussed the results of a “Report 
of Replies,” a summary of responses assembled and analyzed by the 
Secretary, Mr. Turnbull, when approximately 100 replies were at hand, 
additional figures being supplied verbally on the basis of replies sub- 
sequent to the preparation of the summary. This “Report of Replies” 
was made available to those attending the open meeting (in insufficient 
number, due to the unexpectedly large attendance at the very last hour 
of the Divisional meeting, 11:00 A.M., Sunday, December 29, 1957). 
The statements by the Secretary and the Chairman were treated simply 
as starting points for eliciting views and questions from the floor. No 
regular report was made. Interesting points of general agreement in 
the returns were called to the attention of those present. A large 
diversity of views was encouraged and developed in the course of the 
meeting. The Committee profited greatly by that discussion, and pro- 
ceeded to draw up preliminary reports on the four major items of 
investigation. The sub-committees were charged in the interim—prior 
to the next divisional meeting—to prepare reasonably definitive solu- 
tions of their respective problems so that these might form the basis 
for the next discussion. 

There was special need of study for Item IV, The Education of 
Teachers of Philosophy, the Grade School, and to assist in this the 
Sub-committee had co-opted Lewis Hahn and Paul C. Hayner, chair- 
man of the Committee on Information Service. Under Item IV we 
knew the APA membership opinion on these matters: 
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a. the total number of candidates for higher degrees, M.A. and 
Ph.D. 


b. the number of new and first year students 

c. the fact of an increase across the land 

d. the opinion generally as to their superior quality 
e. the present requirements for M.A. and Ph.D. 


And in matters of opinion under 
f. (1), (2), (3) and (4) of the Questionnaire we know that our 
members do not approve any relaxation of present standards 
of requirement, in particular, 
no easier admission 
no reduction of language requirements 
no shortening of dissertation 
nor of time for the degree (of course cracking down on the 
indefinite lingerers who delay year after year) 
no separate courses for “teachers” as distinct from scholars 
no separate M.A. degree course for teachers only 
and a positive emphatic insistence on the scholar-teacher concept. 


2. The second meeting was held April 30-May 3, in Cincinnati, with 
the Western Division at its Annual Meeting, and in particular with the 
Conference on the Teaching of Philosophy prior to the regular sessions 
of the Division. 

The sub-committee’s tentative reports (previously, April 30th, scru- 
tinized and discussed by the whole Committee) were presented ver- 
bally to the Conference; in the case of Items I and II, dealing with the 
Criteria for Constituting a Department of Philosophy and with The 
Teaching of Philosophy in Secondary Schools some summary mimeo- 
graphed material was circulated. The document presented by Douglas 
Morgan on Item II was an impressive 36-page assemblage of fact and 
opinion concerning the objectives, the nature of the courses, and the 
methods of instruction in philosophy in foreign countries as well as in 
the United States, notably in Great Britain, France, and Germany, 
in South and Central American countries, in the Arabic world, in the 
Slavic world, etc. Details concerning all these experiments in education 
were supplied and documented with references. The backward position 
of the United States was obvious. 

The two tentative reports by the sub-committees are undergoing 
revision in the light of new evidence, and when finished will be sub- 
mitted to the National Board of Officers as definitive tasks accom- 
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plished. All material previously made available in mimeographed form 
or by verbal report at these meetings has been treated as tentative only, 
and offered to the members of the Division in each case only as a 
means of eliciting discussion. 

Incidentally, the Committee wishes it to be understood that neither 
it nor its sub-committees has the authority to issue reports in the proper 
sense to any other body than the National Board which will dispose 
of the reports according to the policies and traditions of the relations 
of the Board to the several Divisions. 

The sub-committee dealing with Item III, Philosophy in the Educa- 
tion of Teachers, consisting of Messrs. Morgan and Perry (Chairman), 
met at Indianapolis with a special committee appointed by Fr. Henle 
for the Philosophy of Education Society, consisting of Messrs. Barton 
and Hullfish of that Society and also members of our Association. 

The major task remaining is the treatment of Item IV, The Educa- 
tion of Teachers of Philosophy, the Graduate School. The sub-com- 
mittee will be devoting itself to this matter until the next meeting. 


V. Prospective Meetings 


The Committee originally planned to meet in full session with the 
Pacific Division at its next meeting. This will be held in December 
1958, at Eugene, Oregon. We are at present hampered by a shortage 
of funds, the balance in the Treasury being insufficient to send all the 
members of the Committee to the meeting place. There will, however, 
be a representation from the Committee attending the Pacific Divi- 
sional meeting, who will present the still further perfected statements 
of results so far achieved to the members of the Division in order both 
to elicit their views and to learn new or additional facts. 

It is hoped that the final report can thereafter be drawn up on 
Items III and IV for submission to the National Board. 

Some consideration has been given to making the Report, either in 
sections or as a whole, available in printed form. The decision concern- 
ing this will depend on the obtaining of some additional funds. 

The National Board of Officers has been requested by the Com- 
mittee to seek an additional grant of $2,500 to enable the Committee 
both to meet in Oregon as projected and to have one further meeting 
to prepare the complete report which will be presented to the Board. 
It seems to us important that each member of the Association should 
have available for study the results of inquiry and reflections upon the 
opinions and judgment of the membership as a whole elicited in the 
fashion above described. 


i 
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VI. Financial Statement for the Period June 6, 1957-June 30, 1958 


Receipts: 
Expenditures: 
Stenographic supplies, mimeographing, purchased printed 
Telephone and Telegragh. 6.76 
Travel expenses of members of the Committee— 
transportation, hotel bills, meals................. 3,430.26 


Expenpitures $3,769.64 


Balance on Hand 


in First National Bank and Trust Company, Evanston, 


We submit this report respectfully to the National Board for publi- 
cation with the other business ordinarily communicated to the member- 
ship of the Association. 


June, 1958 CuarLes W. HEnDEL 


Epiroriat Center, U.S.A. BistiocrapHy oF PHILosopHy 


The 1956 edition of the Bibliography of Philosophy (Vol. Ill) con- 
tained abstracts and listings of 1,159 philosophy books. Contributions 
were received from all the major countries of the world, including 
Eastern Europe. The 1957 edition of the Bibliography (Vol. IV) is 
expected greatly to increase the coverage. 

In 1956, the U.S. Editorial Center submitted 170 titles to Professor 
Gilbert Varet in Paris, and in 1957, 283 titles. Our policy is to give an 
account of all important books published in the United States. We 
now include notices of American printings of books first published 
elsewhere, particularly the large number originating in Great Britain. 

The U.S. Editorial Center has two main aims: First, to develop 
high quality abstracting and thorough coverage of books published in 
the U.S.A. I am happy to report that we have had excellent cooperation 
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in this regard from philosophers in submitting abstracts and from pub- 
lishers in generously supplying us with review copies. Second, we wish 
to make the new series of the Bibliography better known to members 
of the philosophical profession and to libraries. We can now report 
that a large percentage of the major college and university libraries 
already subscribe to the Bibliography. We suggest that philosophers 
urge their libraries to order the Bibliography where they have not 
done so as yet. We also hope that a large percentage of philosophers 
will themselves subscribe. A letter to the membership of the American 
Philosophical Association to this effect is being planned for the fall. 
The Bibliography (normally $4.00 per year) is available to members 
at the special subscription rate of $3.50 yearly. 

It is a goal of the Bibliography to furnish scholars with prompt news 
of philosophical publications. There are many difficulties hindering 
promptness in such an international project. The ideal eventually is to 
carry reports of new books five or six months after publication. The 
American Center has been diligent in meeting its deadlines. Unfor- 
tunately, Centers in other countries have not been as efficient. The 
forthcoming meeting of the International Institute of Philosophy at 
the XIIth International Congress of Philosophy (September, 1958), it 
is hoped, will help improve the situation. 

The Editorial Center, U.S.A. was officially moved on January 1, 
1958 from Union College and Columbia University to Trinity College, 
Hartford, Connecticut. Professor Paul W. Kurtz was named as Direc- 
tor, and Professors Herbert W. Schneider and Richard F. Kuhns as 
Associate Directors. We regret that Professor Larrabee has found it 
necessary to relinquish his duties as Director. Fortunately, Professor 
Schneider was able to serve as Acting Director in 1957. The efforts of 
Professors Larrabee and Schneider deserve the highest commendation; 
for they are responsible for the development of both the Bibliography 
of Philosophy in this country and its U.S. Editorial Center. It is grati- 
fying that Professor Schneider will remain as Associate Director and 
that both Professor Schneider and Professor Larrabee have been offi- 
cially appointed by the I.LP. to represent the Bibliography in this 
country. 

Expenditures for the year 1957 were $60.86. Balance as of January 
1, 1958 was $127.64, which included an appropriation of $100 from the 
A/P.A. for the year 1958. Expenditures have now increased due to the 
additional costs of moving and establishing a new Center, notifying 
the publishers about the change of address, and circularizing the major 
libraries. With the anticipated rise in the postage rate on August Ist, 
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we expect our modest budget to be strained further. As it is, all clerical 
and typing work is contributed on a voluntary basis. If we are to ex- 
pand our abstracting operations and continue to make the Bibliography 
better known, it will be necessary for the U.S. Editorial Center to seek 
funds from other sources in addition to the small yearly subvention 
received from the A.P.A. 


July 1, 1958 W. Kurtz, Director 


Aupit Report 


American Philosophical Association 
Board of Officers 

c/o Dr. Lucius Garvin 

University of Maryland 

College Park, Maryland 


Gentlemen: 


I have examined the statements of the American Philosophical 
Association for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1958 and find that they 
fairly present the results of the financial operations of the Association 
for the period. 


The statements were prepared on a cash basis in accordance with 
generally accepted accounting principles and in a manner consistent 
with that of last year. The exhibits are: 


Exhibit A—Balance Sheet 
Exhibit B—Summary of Receipts and Disbursements 


Bank balances and receipts from the three divisions and Antioch 
Press were confirmed by direct correspondence with the appropriate 
officers. Checks were verified and compared with the analysis of dis- 
bursements as well as with the supporting documents. The annual in- 
formation return has been prepared for submission to the Internal 
Revenue Service. 


Yours truly, 


J. A. Darxer, C.P.A. 
(District of Columbia) 
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Exhibit A 
The American Philosophical Association 
Comparative Balance Sheet 
1957-1958 
AssETS 
June 30,1958 June 30, 1957 
Note Receivable—Western Division ................ 892.25 


June 30,1958 June 30, 1957 


Fund Equities: 


Revolving fund for publications: 
Source book 13,414.97 13,119.42 
New Publications fund ................... 3,484.78 3,006.47 
American Philosophical Association fund... .. . 1,500.00 
Fotal Net Worth ..........6.6..0ccen8: $23,134.36 $20,399.56 
(a) The cash in bank was deposited as follows: 
9,184.88 
$22,242.11 
Exhibit B 
Schedule 1 
The American Philosophical Association 
Summary of Receipts 
General Treasury Fund 
For the year ended June 30, 1958 
Balance on hand, June 30, 1957 ......................05. $4,273.67 
Receipts: 
Proceedings: 
1,914.60 


Net WortH 
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National Dues: 


International Federation Dues: 

87.30 


Western Division ............... 52.70 160.30 


Assessment for Committee on Information Service: 


Committee on Fifth Inter-American Congress (for 
printing report of Congress in Proceedings) ...... 20.00 


Total receipts and beginning balance ............. $7,798.87 


Schedule 2 
The American Philosophical Association 
Summary of Disbursements 
General Treasury Fund 
For the year ended June 30, 1958 


Total receipts and beginning balance (see schedule 1)...... $7,798.87 

Disbursements: 
$1,708.53 
Envelopes, invoices, and mailing of Proceedings ....... 226.07 
Clerical and secretarial expenses: 39.90 
Storing and mailing back orders of Proceedings ..... 50.00 
Committee on Information service ................... 400.00 
Travel expense—ACLS Committee ................. 19.60 
Dues—American Council of Learned Societies ...... 80.15 


Dues—Federation Internationale des Societies 
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Bibliography of Philosophy ......................... 100.00 

Total Disbursements ........................ $3,956.51 

Cash balance of fund ................... $3,842.36 

Note Receivable ...................... 892.25 

Fund Balance ..................... $4,734.61 


Schedule 3 
The American Philosophical Association 
Summary of Receipts and Disbursements 
Source Book Fund, New Publication Fund and 
American Philosophical Association Fund 
For the year ended June 30, 1958 


American 
Source New Philosophical 
Book Publications Association 
Fund Fund Fund 
Balance, June 30, 1957 ................. $13,119.42 $3,006.47 
Receipts: 
Western Division’s contribution to 
Publication Committee ......... 400.00 
Creole Foundation Fund .......... 1,500.00 
Corliss Lamont—Gift to American 
Philosophical Fund for Diction- 
ary of Philosophy ..........:... 500.00 
Interest on deposits ................ 336.25 78.31 
Total receipts. $ 336.25 $ 478.31 $2,000.00 


Total receipts and beginning balance .... $13,455.67 $3,484.78 — $2,000.00 


Disbursements: 
Expenses of Committee ............ 40.70 
Jose Ferrater-Mora (for work on 
Total disbursements ................... $ 40.70 $ 500.00 


$13,414.97 $3,484.78 $1,500.00 
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EASTERN DIVISION 


New ty Execrep Orricers ror 1958 


President—Max Black 

Vice-President—Sidney Hook 

Secretary-Treasurer—Vincent Tomas (June 30, 1959) 

Executive Committee—The foregoing officers and Willard V. Quine ex officio 
for one year, Roderick Firth (1958), Gregory Vlastos (1958), Peter A. 
Bertocci (1959), Rulon Wells (1959), Alice Lazerowitz (1960), and Nelson 
Goodman (1960). 


Orricers FoR 1957 


President—Willard V. Quine 

Vice-President—Maurice Mandelbaum 

Secretary-Treasurer—V incent Tomas 

Executive Committce—The foregoing officers 2ad J. H. Randall ex officio for 
one year, Victor Lowe (1957), John Wild (1957), Roderick Firth (1958), 
Gregory Vlastos (1958), Peter A. Bertocci (1959), and Rulon Wells (1959). 


PrRoGRAM 


The fifty-fourth annual meeting of the Eastern Division was held at Harvard 
University, December 27, 28, and 29, 1957. The following program was presented: 


Friday, December 27 


JOINT SESSION WITH ASSOCIATION FOR SYMBOLIC LOGIC (Chair- 
man, S. C. Kleene) 

Paul Lorenzen (University of Kiel): Formalism and Logical Reflection. 

Richard M. Martin (University of Pennsylvania): Toward a Systematic Prag- 
matics. 

Frederick B. Fitch (Yale University): Combinatory Logic and Subordinate Proof 
Technique. 

Joseph Ullian (Stanford University): Splinters of Recursive Functions. 

John Myhill (Institute for Advanced Study): A Characterization of Hyper- 
arithmetical Predicates. 

Charles Parsons (Harvard University): Elimination of a Restricted Infinite In- 
duction. 


Presented by Title 


George Kreisel (Institute for Advanced Study; Reading University, England): 
Relative Consistency and Translatability. 

George Kreisel (Institute for Advanced Study; Reading University, England): 
Relative Consistency Proofs. 

Solomon Feferman (Stanford): Ordinal Logics Re-examined. 

Solomon Feferman (Stanford): On the Strength of Ordinal Logics. 
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HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY (MODERN) (Chairman, Paul Weiss) 

Willis Doney (Ohio State): Descartes’ Theory of Vision. Commentator: Jerome 
Shaffer (Swarthmore). 

Norman Kretzmann (Ohio State): Maupertuis, Wittgenstein, and the Origin 
of Language. Commentator: John O. Nelson (University of Colorado). 

Colin M. Turbayne (University of Rochester): Berkeley’s Two Concepts of Mind. 
Commentator: Brand Blanshard (Yale). 


PHILOSOPHY OF MAN (Chairman, John Ladd) 
Rudolf Allers (Georgetown University): Reflections on the Ontology of the 
Artifact. Commentator: C. J. Ducasse (Brown). 
Hans Jonas (New School for Social Research): On the Differentia of Man. 
Commentator: Joseph Katz (Vassar). 
Lawrence W. Beals (Williams): Can an Institution be “Unnatural” if “Man 
has no Nature’? Commentator: Rubin Gotesky (University of Georgia). 


ETHICS (Chairman, Abraham Edel) 

Philip Nochlin (Vassar): Ethical Scepticism. Commentator: George Nakh- 
nikian (Wayne). 

Ethel Albert (Institute for Advanced Study in the Behavioral Sciences): 
“First Principles” in Logic and Ethics. Commentator: Stuart M. Brown, 
Jr. (Cornell). 

Mary Mothersill (University of Connecticut): Hedonism and “the Lower 
Pleasures.’ Commentator: Bernard Wand (Carleton College, Canada). 


Saturday, December 28 


“JUSTICE AS FAIRNESS” (Symposium. Chairman, Maurice Mandelbaum) 
John Rawls (Cornell) and Everett W. Hall (University of North Carolina). 
Commentators: Arthur E. Murphy (University of Washington) and Wil- 
liam Frankena (University of Michigan). 


“THE EVIDENCE FOR AESTHETIC JUDGMENT” (Symposium. Chairman, 
Vincent Tomas) 
Mortimer E. Kadish (Western Reserve University) and Albert Hofstadter 
(Columbia). Commentators: Frank Sibley (Cornell) and Monroe C. 
Beardsley (Swarthmore). 


HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY (ANCIENT AND MEDIEVAL) (Chairman, 
Peter A. Bertocci) 
John W. Lenz (Brown): Looking Back at “The Sea Fight Tomorrow.” Com- 
mentator: J. J. C. Smart (University of Adelaide). 
Paul Oskar Kristeller (Columbia): Averroism and Alexandrism in the Light 
of Recent Studies. Commentator: Arthur Hyman (Dropsie College). 


PHILOSOPHY OF SCIENCE (Chairman, Roderick Chisholm) 
T. A. Goudge (University of Toronto): Causal Explanation in Natural His- 
tory. Commentator: Nicholas Rescher (Lehigh). 
E. H. Madden (University of Connecticut): The Riddle of Induction. Com- 
mentator: Wesley C. Salmon (Brown). 
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“SUBSTANCE AND FORM IN ARISTOTLE” (Symposium. Chairman, Greg- 
ory Vlastos) 

Wilfrid S. Sellars (University of Minnesota) and Rogers Albritton (Harvard). 
Commentators: J. H. Randall, Jr. (Columbia) and Joseph T. Clark 
Canisius). 

LOGIC AND LANGUAGE (Chairman, Rulon Wells) 

Arthur Pap (Yale): Types and Meaninglessness. Commentator: Max Black 
(Cornell). 

E. M. Adams (University of North Carolina): On Knowing That. Commen- 
tator: Hilary Putnam (Princeton). 


ETHICAL ANALYSIS (Chairman, Roderick Firth) 
John W. Blyth (Hamilton): Analyzing Ethical Terms. Commentator: Eliza- 
beth Flower (University of Pennsylvania). 
Hector N. Castaneda (Wayne): Hypothetical Imperatives. Commentator: 
Harry Tarter (City College of New York). 


AESTHETICS (Chairman, John Hospers) 
Milton C. Nahm (Bryn Mawr): Originality and the Aesthetics of Criticism. 
Commentator: Morris Weitz (Ohio State University). 
Joseph Margolis (University of South Carolina): The Problem of Relevance 
in Aesthetic Criticism. Commentator: David Sachs (Cornell). 


ANNUAL DINNER (Presiding, Maurice Mandelbaum) 
Presidential Address by Willard V. Quine (Harvard): Speaking of Objects. 


Sunday, December 29 


“DETERMINISM IN THE LIGHT OF RECENT PHYSICS” (Symposium. 
Chairman, Willard V. Quine) 
Norbert Wiener (Massachusetts Institute of Technology), Adolf Griinbaum 
(Lehigh) and Michael Scriven (Swarthmore). Commentator: Carl G. 
Hempel (Princeton). 


“THE NATURE OF ANALYSIS” (Symposium. Chairman, Victor Lowe) 
R. M. Hare (Balliol College, Oxford), Paul Henle (University of Michigan), 
and S. Korner (Bristol University). Commentator: Charles A. Baylis 
(Duke). 


Conference on PHILOSOPHY IN EDUCATION 
Report on “New Developments in Education and Problems Concerning the 
Profession and Teaching of Philosophy” by Charles W. Hendel (Yale), 
Chairman of standing committee on Philosophy in Education of the 
American Philosophical Association. 


CREATIVE ETHICS GROUP 

Symposium: “Metaphysical Bases of Ethics.” 

Harold H. Titus (Denison): 
Can We Get Together on Basic Moral Postulates? 

Daniel D. Williams (Union Theological Seminary): Moral Obligation in 
Process Philosophy. 

Hugo A. Bedau (Princeton): Advising, Justifying, and Understanding. 

Comments by James Gutmann (Columbia). 

(Chairman, William S. Minor.) 
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THE PEIRCE SOCIETY 
Vincent Tomas (Brown): Peirce’s Dispositional Concept of Belief. 
John E. Smith (Yale): Interpretation, Intuition, and Self-Knowledge. 
W. E. Schlaretzki (University of Maryland): Scientific Inquiry and the 
Summum Bonum. 
(Chairman, Philip P. Wiener.) 


ASSOCIATION FOR REALISTIC PHILOSOPHY 


T. Foster Lindley (University of Connecticut): Some First Principles and 
Causes Today. 
(Chairman, Robert C. Baldwin.) 


PERSONALISTIC DISCUSSION GROUP 


Warren E. Steinkraus (Iowa Wesleyan College): Berkeley's Wisdom on 
Other Minds. 


(Chairman, Peter A. Bertocci.) 


SOCIETY FOR ANCIENT GREEK PHILOSOPHY 
Gregory Vlastos (Princeton): Zeno’s First Argument Against Plurality. 
Donald C. Williams (Harvard): Form and Matter. 
(Chairman, Raphael Demos.) 


The following report of the Treasurer was read and approved: 


FinanciaL STATEMENT: JANUARY 31, 1957—JuNeE 30, 1957 


Balance, January 30, 1957 (Lucius Garvin, Treasurer)...... $4,091.86 
Receipts: 
Transfer of funds 
Book Value of Government Bonds............... $1,000.00 
$4,091.86 
Interest on Government Bonds....................... 13.80 
Sale of Symposia Papers................00.00200: 41.00 
$2,633.80 
Total receipts, June 30, 1957.....................05. $6,725.66 
Expenditures: 
Expenses of Committres. ..... 176.89 
Expenses, Fifty-third meeting at Philadelphia.......... 221.54 
Office expenses: Postage, Stationery, 
331.32 
Service and Collection Charges, 
L. C. Smith (overpayment of dues).................. 1.00 


$ 955.40 


| 
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2,665.93 
$5,770.26 


Vincent Tomas, Treasurer 


The Auditing Committee certifies that the Treasurer’s Report has been 
examined and found correct. 
Grorce B. Burcu 
Roperick FirtH 


The Treasurer annour:ced that the balance on hand as of December 26, 1957 
was $4,252.59. 

Memorial Minutes were read for A. G. A. Balz, M. Phillips Mason, Ralph 
Barton Perry, Edward Thomas Ramsdell, and Jacob Charles Saposnekow. By 
rising vote the Memorial Minutes were adopted and ordered printed in the 
Proceedings. 

The Nominating Committee (Ernest Nagel, Walter Stace, Morton White) 
presented the following nominations: For President, Max Black; for Vice-Presi- 
dent, Sidney Hook; for members of the Executive Committee, Alice A. Lazer- 
owitz and Nelson Goodman. There being no other nominations, the foregoing 
slate was elected unanimously. 

Professor Everett Hall presented a negative report for a committee (com- 
posed of himself, as Chairman, Lewis White Beck, and the Secretary-Treasurer) 
appointed to consider proposals for changes in the method of nominating Divi- 
sion officers. After discussion, the following motions were adopted: 

That the Secretary inform each member of the report of the nominating 
committee at the same time that he mails the program and information for the 
annual meeting. 

That a committee be appointed to present positive proposals on nominations 
procedures and that these be presented for consideration to the membership 
before the next annual meeting. 

The following recommendations of the Executive Committee were adopted: 

That the following nominees be elected to full membership in the Eastern 
Division: Lillian W. Aiken, Stephen F. Barker, Panayot K. Butchvarov, Mary 
T. Clark, Timothy Duggan, Horace A. Dulmage, John Scott Everton, Joel 
Feinberg, George Goe, Richard Gotshalk, Errol E. Harris, John H. Hick, Ralph 
Hjeim, John H. Jacobson, Jr., Peter Joannides, Paul Kecskemeti, Henry E. 
Kyburg, Jr., Harold N. Lee, Sebastian A. Matczak, Storrs McCall, C. Douglas 
McGee, William H. McGowan, James Reese McKeldin, Gerald Meyers, Robert 
H. E. Mielke, George L. Newsome, Jr., Stuart L. Penn, George Pitcher, George 
L. Proctor, Dorothy E. Roberts, Thomas G. Robischon, Donald A. Schon, J. B. 
Schneewind, Frederick J. D. Scott, Gustave H. Todrank, Thomas A. Wassmer, 
Irvin W. Weaver, James M. O. Wheatley, and Henri M. Yaker. 

That the following nominees be elected to associate membership in the 
Eastern Division: Charles J. Abeles, Barnard H. Adelman, Myron G. Anderson, 
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Ralph Burhoe, Roy W. Butler, Jr., William Debbins, Anton Donoso, Leonard 
H. Ehrilich, Roger L. Emerson, Walter L. Fogg, Corinne C. Frost, Carleton 
Gregory, L. Charles Hutchinson, Jack F. Padgett, Swami Pavitrananda, George 
C. Reese, George M. Van Sant, Swami Sarvagatananda, William F. Waber, 
Rudolph H. Weingartner, and Harold Weisberg. 

That the following be transferred from associate to full membership: Russell 
T. Blackwood III, Robert E. Butts, Alvin P. Dobsevage, Thomas S. Knight, 
James D. Ross, and Guy W. Stroh. 

That the Division approve the amendment proposed last year to its constitu- 
tion, changing Article II, Section 3, Sentence 2, to read: “Active members in 
good and regular standing who aze no longer actively engaged in teaching are 
automatically relieved of further payment of dues,” which provides for the sub- 
stitution of the word “in” for the words “of thirty years.” 

That the National Board of Officers be requested to appoint a sub-committee 
of the Committee on International Cultural Cooperation for the purpose of find- 
ing ways and means to encourage the study of Oriental philosophy by promoting 
arrangements for American philosophers to study in the Orient and Oriental 
philosophers to teach in America. 

That a recommendation be made to the National Board of Officers that the 
Committee on Information Service be instructed to collect information on the 
appointments of visiting philosophers with a view to making this information 
public, perhaps via the Notes and News section of the Journal of Philosophy. 

That the Division approve in principle the establishment of a journal de- 
voted to the history of philosophy and the appointment of a committee to explore 
ways and means to this end. 

That the Division suggest to the Publications Committee that Professor 
Albert Lataner, and others if the committee so desires, be appointed to promote 
the establishment of centralized archives for philosophers’ papers. 

That Professor John H. Randall, Jr. be appointed as Eastern Division repre- 
sentative to the national board to replace Professor George Boas, for a period of 
three years (1958-1960). 


President Quine made the following announcement: 
LeTTERs AND MEMorRaBILIA OF Morris R. CoHEN 


With a view of editing the correspondence of the late philosopher 
Morris R. Cohen, I am collecting letters by or concerning him, and other 
memorabilia. 

I should deeply appreciate hearing from anyone possessing materials 
or information pertaining thereto. 


Professor Leonora Cohen Rosenfield 
3749 Chesapeake Street, N. W. 
Washington 16, D.C. 
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On behalf of the Carus Committee, the secretary announced that Professor 
Brand Blanshard of Yale will deliver the Twelfth Carus Lectures at the Eastern 
Division meeting in 1959. There will be three lectures. 

President Quine announced the appointment of the following Program Com- 
mittee for 1958: Abraham Edel (chairman), Peter A. Bertocci, Roderick Firth, 
and the Secretary-Treasurer. Professor Edel was recognized and solicited evalua- 
tions of this year’s program and suggestions for next year’s program. In par- 
ticular, he requested a show of hands from those in favor of and from those 
opposed to the proportion of invited symposia to independent papers at the 
current meeting. The sentiment of those assembled seemed to be that the pro- 
portion was about right. He requested a show of hands from those in favor of 
and from those opposed to the present system of having commentators for each 
paper. The sentiment of those assembled seemed to be that the commentator 
system was a good one. Members were urged to correspond with the chairman 
of the Program Committee offering suggestions and advice. 

President Quine announced that no invitation had been received to enter- 
tain the Division at its meeting in 1958. 

President Quine announced that invitations had been received from the Uni- 
versity of Vermont and Columbia University to hold the 1959 meeting at these 
institutions, in honor of the one-hundredth anniversary of John Dewey’s birth. 
President Quine asked for a straw-vote by a show of hands as to which of these 
invitations the members present wished should be accepted. The vote was ap- 
proximately 46 in favor of Columbia, approximately 30 in favor of Vermont, 
with a majority of those present abstaining. Professor George Dykhuizen, of 
Vermont, expressed his belief that the University of Vermont would view with 
favor holding the 1958 meeting at Vermont, provided appropriate contracts 
with students allowing the use of their dormitory rooms by delegates could still 
be drawn up. 

President Quine announced that the executive committee tentatively approved 
of holding the 1958 meeting on Monday, December 29-Wednesday, December 31, 
but had empowered the Program Committee to make the final decision. 

The secretary read a request from the Publications Committee that the Eastern 
Division give $300 from its funds to the Publications Committee. It was moved 
and seconded that $500 be contributed to the Publications Committee, the same 
amount as last year. The motion was carried. 

Professor Gregory Vlastos moved that a vote of thanks be given to Harvard 
University for the hospitality it extended to the Eastern Division at its fifty-fourth 
annual meeting. The motion was approved by a rising vote. 

The meeting was adjourned at 12:40 p.m. 


Vincent Tomas, Secretary-Treasurer 
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SUPPLEMENTARY REPORT OF THE TREASURER OF THE EASTERN DivisIoN 


July 1, 1957 to June 30, 1958 


Receipts: 
Balance on hand, July 1, 1957: 
Book Value of Government Bonds................ $1,000.00 
2,104.33 
$5,770.26 
Interest on Government Bonds...................... 27.60 
Interest on Savings Account......................... 66.99 
Royalties, University of Pennsylvania Press............ 12.54 
Receipts, Journal of Philosophy...................... 306.00 
Receipts, Book Exhibit at Harvard................... 390.97 
3,531.17 
Total Receipts, June 30, 1958.................... $9,301.43 
Expenditures: 
Cost of 1956-57 1,043.46 
International Federation of Philosophy................ 87.30 
Committee on Information Service................... 190.75 
Expenses of Officers and Committees.................. 289.44 
Office Expenses (Postage, stationery, 
clerical service, printing, etc.).................... 491.71 
Expenses, Fifty-fourth Meeting at Harvard............ 645.40 
Expenses, Book Exhibit at Harvard.................. 138.98 
Service and Collection Charges, Commercial Account. . 12.05 
Uncollectible Checks for Dues....................... 5.00 
Expenses, Journal of Philosophy...................... 208.85 
Repayment of Excess Dues.......................... 1.00 
$3,550.44 
Balance on hand, June 30, 1958.......................... $5,750.99 
In Government Bonds. ......... $1,000.00 
In Commercial Account............................. 2,539.53 
$5,750.99 


Vincent Tomas, Treasurer 
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WESTERN DIVISION 


New ty Exectep Orricers ror 1958-59 


President—Paul A. Schilpp 

Vice-President—Van Meter Ames 

Secretary-T reasurer—Robert W. Browning 

Executive Committee—The foregoing officers and Douglas N. Morgan (1959), 
Warner A. Wick (1960), and Julius R. Weinberg (1961). 


Orricers For 1957-58 


President—Virgil C. Aldrich 

Vice-President—Paul A. Schilpp 

Secretary-Treasurer—Robert W. Browning 

Executive Committee—The foregoing officers and Henry S. Leonard (1958), 
Douglas N. Morgan (1959), and Warner A. Wick (1960). 


ProcRAM 


The fifty-sixth annual meeting of the Western Division of the American 
Philosophical Association was held May 1, 2 and 3, 1958 at the Netherland 
Hilton Hotel, Cincinnati, with the University of Cincinnati as host. 


Many members attended the program of the Western Conference on the 
Teaching of Philosophy, Willis Moore, General Chairman. The session discussed 
the tentative findings of the Committee on Philosophy in Education of the 
American Philosophical Association, Charles W. Hendel, Chairman. 


The following program of the Western Division was presented. 


Thursday, May 1, 1958 
(Afternoon Concurrent Sessions) 


Symposium: PHILOSOPHICAL PROBLEMS OF QUANTUM MECHANICS. 
Arthur W. Burks, University of Michigan, Chairman 
Henry Mehlberg, University of Chicago 
Norwood Russell Hanson, Indiana University 


PHILOSOPHY OF KANT. W. Donald Oliver, University of Missouri, Chairman 
Kant and the Universal Law 
Robert W. Hall, University of Vermont 
Discussion by D. Burnham Terrell, University of Minnesota 
The Metaphysical Importance of the Highest Good as the Canon of Pure 
Reason in Kanit’s Philosophy 
John Silber, University of Texas 
Discussion by Fritz Kaufmann 
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Limitative or Infinite Judgment 

Samuel Atlas, Hebrew Union College 

Discussion by Theodore Waldman, State University of lowa 

ETHICS. Ray Lepley, Bradley University, Chairman 

Moral Value, Obligation, and Tendency 

Linus J. Thro, Saint Louis University 

Discussion by John W. Copeland, University of Pittsburgh 
The Concept of Responsibility 

Francis V. Raab, University of Minnesota 

Discussion by J. Sayer Minas, Ohio State University 
Ethical Egoism and Social Welfare 

Robert G. Olson, University of Michigan 

Discussion by Mary Mothersill, University of Michigan 


Friday, May 2, 1958 
(Morning Concurrent Sessions) 


Symposium: METAPHYSICS AND EPISTEMOLOGY. Howard D. Roelofs, 
University of Cincinnati, Chairman 
Everett J. Nelson, Ohio State University 
Richard P. McKeon, University of Chicago 
Discussion by Herbert Hochberg, Northwestern University 


ORDINARY LANGUAGE. Bertram Morris, University of Colorado, Chairman 
Strawson on Referring 
Charles E. Caton, University of Michigan 
Discussion by Roderick M. Chisholm, Brown University 
Ethical Relativism and Meaning 
Richard C. Henson, Cornell University 
Discussion by William H. Gass, Purdue University 
Moral Sentences and Imperatives 
Joseph Margolis, University of South Carolina 
Discussion by C. D. Rollins, Oberlin College 


SOCIAL PHILOSOPHY. Paul A. Schilpp, Northwestern University, Chairman 
Do Organizations Act? 
Lawrence Haworth, Purdue University 
Discussion by Maurice Natanson, University of North Carolina 
The “Natural Law” Rebound 
Leo R. Ward, Notre Dame University 
Discussion by Oliver C. Weaver, Jr., Birmingham-Southern College 
An Issue in Value Theory and an Issue in Ethics in the Correspondence of 
Comte and Mill 
Robert T. Harris, Bradley University 
Discussion by Robert G. Stephens, Indiana University 


HISTORY OF MODERN PHILOSOPHY. Samuel M. Thompson, Monmouth 
College, Chairman 
Our Knowledge of Substance According to Locke 
Robert Ammerman, University of Wisconsin 
Discussion by Asher M. Moore, Northwestern University 
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Spinoza’s Empiricism 
Frank A. Hayes, Chatham College 
Discussion by Harry Frankfurt, Ohio State University 
Looking Behind Hume’s Argument in the Dialogues 
Willem F. Zuurdeeg, McCormick Theological Seminary 
Discussion by William Alston, University of Michigan 


(Afternoon Concurrent Sessions) 


NECESSITY, CAUSATION AND EXISTENCE IN CLASSICAL RATIONAL- 
ISM. D. W. Gotshalk, University of Illinois, Chairman 
Wilfrid S. Sellars, University of Minnesota 
Robert Sternfeld, University of Kansas 
Robert G. Turnbull, State University of Iowa 


LOGIC AND THEORY OF KNOWLEDGE. David L. Miller, University of 
Texas, Chairman 
Albert of Saxony and the Simple Consequences of Assertoric and Divided 
Modal Propositions 
Leo Simons, University of Tennessee 
Discussion by Edward B. Costello, University of Missouri 
Knowing our Meanings, and C. 1. Lewis 
Raymond E. Olson, Knox College 
Discussion by George Nakhnikian, Wayne State University 
OF 
Walter Cerf, Brooklyn College 
Discussion by Paul Ziff, Harvard University 


THREE RECENT PHILOSOPHERS. Van Meter Ames, University of Cincinnati, 
Chairman 
Concerning Two “Conflicts” in Peirce’s Philosophy 
Reginald C. Perry 
Discussion by Manley H. Thompson, Jr., University of Chicago 
John Dewey and Oxford Analysis 
Rollin W. Workman, University of Michigan 
Discussion by Arthur E. Murphy, University of Texas 
W hitehead’s Theory of Knowledge 
Frank Mangrum, Shimer College 
Discussion by Henry Leonard, Michigan State University 


ANNUAL DINNER. Toastmaster: Paul A. Schilpp, Vice President of the Division 
Words of Welcome: President Walter Consuelo Langsam, University of Cin- 
cinnati 
Presidential Address: “Chess Not Without the Queen,” Virgil C. Aldrich, 
President of the Division 


Saturday, May 3, 1958 
(Plenary Session) 


Symposium: GOOD REASONS IN MORALS. Virgil C. Aldrich, Kenyon Col- 
lege, Chairman 
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A. C. Garnett, University of Wisconsin: “A Revised Conception of Natural 
Law” 


C. West Churchman, Case Institute of Technology: “The Value of Reason 
In Decision Making” 
Lucius Garvin, University of Maryland: “The Scope of Ethical Reasoning” 


The annual Business Meeting was held at 11:00 am., May 3rd, President 


Aldrich presiding. 


It was moved, seconded and passed that the minutes of the fifty-fifth annual 


meeting be approved as printed in the Proceedings. 


The President called for the Treasurer’s report. 
TREASURER’S REPORT 
May 1, 1957 to April 30, 1958 


I. Regular Report 


A. Receipts: 
Received from former Treasurer, 5-13-1957..................... $ 797.9] 
Dues Collected from May 1, 1957 to April 30, 1958............ 2,155.00 


Reimbursement for postage, Fifth Interamerican Congress 


Receipts $2,953.70 


B. Disbursements: 
Concluding expenses of 1957 Annual Meeting.................... 55.89 
Addressograph services 1956-57............ 23.85 
Addressograph services 32.38 
Stationery and supplies.................... 107.61 
Secretarial assistance (Mrs. Justine T. Smith).................. 57.75 
National and International dues, and Proceedings................ 1,058.99 
Publications Committee ($200 for 1956-57; $200 for 1957-58)...... 400.00 
Program Committee, travel and telephone. ..... 56.94 
Printing of Program.................. 313.55 
Long distance telephone............. 8.08 
DispursEMENTs $2,454.75 
BaLance ON Hanp, April 30, 1958............ 
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Report on funds received for disbursement by Committee to Advance 


Original Work in Philosophy 


Rockefeller Foundation Grant 54054 
A. 


Receipts: 
Received from former Treasurer, 5-13-1957................. $ 350.66 
Received from Rockefeller Foundation, 6-28-1957........... 7,008.33 


Received from Rockefeller Foundation, 2-24-1958 (terminal 
grant, representing completion of the appropriation under 
RF 54054. The total sum granted to the Western Division 
in this appropriation was $40,800.00) 5,327.62 


Torat Recerrs $12,686.61 


Disbursements: 
To University of Colorado (award to William Sacksteder)... $ 4,100.00 
To University of Illinois (award to Henry S. Harris)....... 3,733.34 
To University of Wisconsin (part of award to William 

Tora DispursEMENTs $12,646.84 

Obligations: 
To University of Wisconsin (for completion of award to 

To members of the Committee for travel, telephone, and 

other expenses already incurred: .....................; 118.52 


Tora Ostications $ 932.02 


Rockefeller Foundation Grant 55158 
A. Receipts: 


Received from former Treasurer, 5-13-1957................. $ 1,479.83 
Disbursements: 
Reimbursement of expenses of members of 1956-57 Committee 228.62 
Expenses of the Second Conference on the Social and Political 
Refund to the Rockefeller Foundation (after expiration of the 


Totat DispurseMeNtTs $ 1,479.83 
Account CLosED 


Rosert W. Brownino, Treasurer 


Hi 
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Lewis E. Hahn, as Auditor, stated that the Treasurer’s report, bank records 
and supporting documentation had been examined and found correct. It was 
moved, seconded and passed that the Auditor’s report and the Treasurer’s report 
be accepted. 

Lionel Ruby gave an interim report on the work of the Committee on In- 
formation Service, comparing the present year with previous years in registra- 
tions, institutonal inquiries, and evidence of placement. 

An interim statement from the Committee on Publication was read. It was 
moved, seconded and passed that during the coming year $200 again be con- 
tributed to the funds of the Committee on Publication. 

Charles W. Hendel felicitated the Division, and offered a prospective view 
of the further work of the Committee on Philosophy in Education. The Com- 
mittee, which continues to invite suggestions on all relevant matters, will submit 
to the Board of Officers proffered criteria of what constitutes a department of 
philosophy. 

Wayne A. R. Leys presented the following report for the Western Division 
Committee to Advance Original Work in Philosophy: 

At last year’s meeting this Committee was authorized to continue work 
until 1960. The two Rockefeller Foundation grants supporting the work of 
the Committee are terminating during the current year. The Committee, 
therefore, held one all-day meeting and carried on an extensive correspond- 
ence, seeking plans and funds for continuing the work for which the original 
Rockefeller grants are terminating. 

With reference to the Western Division Fellowships, the following can 
be reported: 

1. The Fellows for 1957-58 (Messrs. Hay, Sacksteder and Harris) have 
been working at the Universities of Wisconsin, California, and Illinois, 
respectively. When the final Rockefeller payment was received, it was 
discovered that through some miscalculation the awards exceeded the 
Rockefeller grant by $892.25. The Committee has made at least tem- 
porary provision for covering this deficiency. 

. A detailed report of progress was prepared, dealing with the work of 
the Fellows for 1955-56 and 1956-57. The report was received with 
thanks by the Rockefeller Foundation, but it was made clear that the 
Foundation did not intend to continue this program. 

With reference to the grant for exploring research needs in political and 
legal philosophy, the following can be reported: 

1. A second conference concerned with the writings of E. Jordan was held 

under the leadership of Professor Max Fisch. 

2. The grant from the Rockefeller Foundation for exploratory work ter- 
minated on December 31, 1957, and the account has been closed. 

3. The Rockefeller Foundation encouraged the Committee to call the 
attention of philosophers to the need for research to clear up certain 
difficulties in current thinking about “the public interest” and “con- 
flicts of interest.” If a grant is made for this purpose, the Committee 
will secure the help of lawyers and political scientists as well as of 
certain members of our Association in preparing a detailed description 
of the problem. It is planned that the description of the problem will 
then be circulated in the hope of eliciting from various members of the 
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Association significant contributions to the theory of “the public 
interest.” 

It was obvious during the past year that the Committee had come to a 
turn in the road. The grants secured under the chairmanship of the late 
Philip Rice were terminating. It was necessary that some new direction be 
taken. As chairman I wish to express appreciation of the diligence and co- 
operation of the members of the Committee (Virgil Aldrich, Lewis Hahn, 
Charner Perry and Paul Schilpp) in exploring new possibilities. It is hoped 
that these new explorations will be productive during the coming year. 
Richard P. McKeon presented information about the International Institute 

of Philosophy and conveyed messages from Paul W. Kurtz, Director of the 
Bibliography of Philosophy, concerning subscriptions to the Bibliography and 
concerning the need of specialized volunteers to prepare abstracts. 

C. West Churchman drew attention to recent discussions in the AAAS which 
would be of interest to philosophers. 

For the Committee on Oriental Philosophy, Van Meter Ames read a com- 
munication from Charles A. Moore concerning the probability of a third East- 
West Philosophers’ Conference to be held at the University of Hawaii in the 
summer of 1959. As planned, this Conference on comparative philosophy will be 
devoted exclusively to the field of social thought and action. 

On recommendation of the Executive Committee, the following persons were 
voted into membership: 

Fut Memsers: Paul H. Ackert, Robert A. Bentley, Peter James Caws, V. C. 
Chappell, Henri DuLac, Cedric Evans, Edward Gannon, Leroy James Garrett, 
David Gruender, Henry H. Jack, Daniel Kading, Robert J. Kreyche, James 
Magrish, Homer E. Mason, Calvin Schrag, Charleen Schwartz, John R. Silber, 
Dwight Van de Vate, Carl Pierce Wellman. 

AssociaTE Memsers: Arthur M. Aronson, Robert M. Barry, John W. Davis, 
Thomas A. Gallagher, Elmer D. Klemke, Robert Peter Sylvester. 

ADVANCED FROM AsSOCIATE TO FULL MEMBERSHIP: James Wilfred Clark, Arthur 
F. Holmes, Irving Sosensky, Alexander N. Tsambassis. 

The President called upon O. K. Bouwsma, Chairman of the Nominating 
Committee, to present nominations for officers for 1958-59. Van Meter Ames and 
William K. Frankena were nominated for Vice-President, Robert W. Browning 
for Secretary-Treasurer, and Julius R. Weinberg for new member of the Execu- 
tive Committee. No further nominations were made from the floor. It was 
moved, seconded and passed that a white ballot be cast for the nominee for 
Secretary-Treasurer and for the nominee for member of the Executive Commit- 
tee. The chair appointed David L. Miller and J. Harry Cotton to conduct the 
balloting and to serve as tellers for the election of the Vice-President. Van Meter 
Ames was elected. President Aldrich proclaimed the election of the foregoing 
officers and declared Paul A. Schilpp to be President of the Western Division for 
1958-59. 

The chair recognized Henry S. Leonard who reported that both the Secretary- 
Treasurer and the Editor of the Newsletter had sought direction concerning the 
problem of mailing literature to members of the Eastern and Pacific Divisions. 
He presented for consideration the following recommendation of the Executive 
Committee, observing that a low price to members of Divisions other than our 
own would perhaps at once secure a large subscription list from interested per- 
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sons and avoid the expense of mailing to those who are not interested. Leonard 
moved that: 

1. The Western Division restrict mailings of its programs, announcements 
and Newsletter in general to members of the Western Division, except 
as noted below; 

2. The Western Division place on its mailing list for all its programs, 
announcements and Newsletter any non-member who will remit a 
dollar a year; 

3. It invite the other Divisions of the Association to adopt reciprocally 
a similar policy, thus making their programs and other announcements 
available to the members of the Western Division. 

In the discussion it was pointed out that the motion does not preclude but 
rather invites various sorts of initiative from other Divisions, and it was recog- 
nized that the Pacific Division has had considerable connection with the News- 
letter, having in some former years made monetary as well as reportorial con- 
tributions to it. The motion was seconded and passed. 

A memorial minute for the late Cecil De Boer, prepared by Harry Jellema, 
was read. The motion to have the notice published in the Proceedings was 
passed unanimously by silent standing vote. 

The Division found itself in the happy situation of having received attractive 
invitations for 1959 from Wayne State University, Coe College, and the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. It was voted to accept the invitation of the University of 
Wisconsin; the next annual meeting will be held April 30, May 1 and 2, 1959. 

For the Carus Lecture Committee, Charner M. Perry reminded members that 
the next series of lectures will be given by Brand Blanshard at the December 
meeting of the Eastern Division. 

Douglas N. Morgan invited members to attend a conference on July 26 at 
Northwestern University on “What Can Philosophy Contribute to Education?” 
Papers will be presented by C. J. Ducasse, William K. Frankena and Kingsley 
Price; comment will be made by George Barton, Harry Broudy and Israel 
Scheffler. 

Remarks on the organization and scope of the XIIth International Congress 
of Philosophy were made by Richard P. McKeon. The President expressed grati- 
fication at the number of members of the Division who will be participating 
in the Venice meetings and announced that the Executive Committee had voted 
to recommend to the national Board of Officers that Richard P. McKeon and 
Paul A. Schilpp be named as representatives of the Western Division. 

Warner A. Wick moved the following resolution: 

An agreeable tradition joins with our vivid common sentiment in calling 
for a final resolution: 

To the Queen City of the Ohio, to the University of Cincinnati, to Presi- 
dent Langsam and the Taft Memorial Fund, and especially to Howard 
Roelofs and his colleagues in the Department of Philosophy—always gracious, 
but this year outdoing themselves—we express our thanks for their hospitality 
at this most pleasant meeting. 

The motion carried by acclamation. The meeting adjourned. 


Rosert W. Brownine, Secretary-Treasurer 
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SUPPLEMENTARY REPORT OF THE TREASURER OF THE WESTERN DivisION 


I. Regular Report 
A. Receipts: 


Gross sale of tickets for Annual Dinner, including host’s advance 

for complimentary dinners and flowers..................... 658.00 
Refund from Newsletter advance... .. 20.80 


Receipts $1,366.75 


B. Disbursements: 


Annual Dinner (162 dinners at $44 each, plus $10 floral piece).... 658.00 
Concluding expenses of 1958 Annual Meeting.................. 125.72 
Supplementary addressograph bill, 1957-58...................... 1.60 
Supplementary long distance telephone bill, 1957-58.............. 9.13 
Labels and addressograph for Newsletter. 4.70 
Secretarial assistance (Mrs. Justine T. Smith)................... 6.63 


II. Report on funds received for disbursement by Committee to Advance 
Original Work in Philosophy 


Rockefeller Foundation Grant 54054, plus subsequent financing 
A. Receipts: 


Balance on hand from April 30, 1958....................... $ 39.77 
3-year loan from American Philosophical Association........ 892.25 


Toray Receiwts $ 932.02 


B. Disbursements: 


To University of Wisconsin (completing award to William 


To members of the Committee for travel, telephone, and other 


Tora DispursEMENTs $ 932.02 
Account CLosED 


Torar DispursEMENTS $1,006.64 
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Rockefeller Foundation Grant GA H 5833, on Philosophy and the 
Public Interest (total award for $7,950, expiring August 1, 1959) 


A. .Receipts: 
Received from Rockefeller Foundation, 6-30-1958............ $4,750.00 


B. Disbursements: 


To Roosevelt University, advance for supplies, postage, tele- 
phone, anticipated secretarial services, etc............... $1,000.00 


BaLaNnce ON Hanp, June 30, $3,750.00 


III. Report on special fund constituted by contributions from members 


A. Receipts: 


Voluntary contributions from members..................... $ 90.00 
B. Disbursements: 

BaLaNnce on Hanp, June 30, $ 88.90 


Rosert W. Brownina, Secretary-Treasurer 
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PACIFIC DIVISION 


Newty Execrep OFFICERS FOR THE YEAR 1957-58 


President—Abraham Kaplan 

Vice-President—Arthur Smullyan 

Secretary-T reasurer—Donald Davidson 

Executive Committee—The foregoing officers and Donald Wells (1959), Ian 
McGreal (1961), Avrum Stroll (1961) and John Goheen (ex officio). 


OFFICERS FOR THE YEAR 1956-57 


President—John Goheen 

Vice-President—Isabel Hungerland 

Secretary-T reasurer—Barnett Savery 

Executive Committee—The foregoing officers and Charles E. Bures (1957), Elmo 
A. Robinson (1957), Donald Wells (1959) and David Rynin (ex officio). 


PROGRAM 


The thirty-first annual meeting of the Pacific Division of the American 
Philosophical Association was held at Stanford University, Stanford, California, 
December 18, 19, and 20, 1957. The following program was presented: 


Wednesday, December 18 


The Alleged Indefinability of Good, Barton C. Cooper 
Intrinsic Goodness, Herbert Kamins 

Ultimate Principles and Moral Scepticism, Leonard Miller 
Reasons for Choice, Sidney Zink 


Thursday, December 19 
(Morning Session) 


“That,” Donald Kalish and R. Montague 
Symposium: On Verifying Statements About Ordinary Language, Benson 
Mates and Stanley Cavell 


(Afternoon Session) 


Poetry and the Aesthetic Attitude, Charles Stevenson 
The Sociology of Philosophic Ideas, Lewis Feuer 
Arguments Ad Hominem, Henry Alexander 


The Presidential Address 
On a Certain Tendency in French Ethical Thought, John Goheen 


Friday, December 20 


Existence and Analytic Philosophy, William Barrett 
Plato’s World of Forms, Nancy Lee Tilden 
Philosophy, Theology and Metaphysics, Frederick Sontag 
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The annual business meeting of the Pacific Division was held on Friday, 
December 20th at 9:00 a.m., President John Goheen presiding. The financial 
report for the period January Ist, 1957 to December 31st, 1957, was presented by 
Secretary-Treasurer, Barnett Savery, audited by Avrum Stroll. In view of the 
change of the fiscal year from January to December, to July | to June: 30, the 
amended report will appear in the minutes covering January Ist, 1957 to June 
30, 1958. 

A Program Committee consisting of the Past-President, Vice-President, and 
the Secretary-Treasurer, will have, as its duty, the setting of the programs for 
the Annual Meetings. 

Upon recommendation of the Executive Committee the following persons 
were elected to full membership as of December 1957: Glen O. Allen, Barton 
Charles Cooper, Philip S. Bashor, Anthony W. Colver, Grayson V. Cosens, John 
T. Goldthwait, Milton D. Hunnex, Robert Harris Hurlbutt III, Russell Kahl, 
Warren E. Olson, Jack A. Pitt, Alvin C. Porteous, Virginia Hartt Ringer, Robert 
Roelofs, Harley Zeigler. 

The following persons were elected to associate membership: John Marion 
Beyers, Ralph R. Cummings, Kurt Rudolf Fischer, Elmer G. Gorman, Sidney 
Peterman, Richard Innes Sikora, Leo Trepp, Arnulf Zweig. 

The dues of members of the Pacific Division who have become emeritus 
shall be one dollar ($1.00) per year. 

A memorandum concerning the death of James L. Hagerty was read by 
Austin Fagothey. 

A motion was passed requesting the incoming executive to communicate 
with President James Stone of the Amercian Studies Group. 

A motion was passed requesting the incoming executive to appoint a com- 
mittee to investigate the role of philosophy with the California State Department 
of Education. 

Professor W. Dennes was elected to the Board of Officers of the American 
Philosophical Association as member-at-large. 

The following resolution was passed: The Pacific Division is indebted to 
Barnett Savery for his faithful and efficient service as Secretary-Treasurer for the 
years 1954-1957. It is largely through his attention to detail that our enterprise 
has been carried forward. Our sincere appreciation is hereby placed on record. 

The 1958 meeting of the Pacific Division will be held at the University of 
Oregon, on December 29, 30, and 31. 

By unanimous vote, President Sterling and the Department of Philosophy 
of Stanford University were thanked for the many kindnesses that were offered 
to the members of the Division during the meetings. 


Barnett Savery, Secretary-Treasurer 
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REPORT OF THE TREASURER OF THE PaciFic Division 


January 1, 1957 to June 30, 1958 


Balance on hand January 1, 1957 


Fiset National Bank of $ 76.39 

Bank of Montreal, Vancouver, B.C...............-.0.0005 2.90 $ 79.29 
Receipts: 

Conference on Teaching of Philosophy.................. 13.05 707.05 

$786.34 

Disbursements: 

Secretary-Treasurer Expense 75.00 

Committee on Information Service...................... 44.45 

Balance on hand July 1, 1958 

First National Bank of Eugene.......................005 $158.39 


BarNETT SAvERY, Treasurer 
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ALBERT GEORGE ADAM BALZ 


After a month’s illness, Professor Albert Balz died on the evening of October 
first, 1957. Born in Charlottesville, Virginia, in 1887, he received the Bachelor’s 
and Master’s degrees from the University of Virginia, and the Ph.D. from Co- 
lumbia University in 1916, where he studied under the late John Dewey. He 
joined the faculty of the University of Virginia in 1913, and served in that 
institution continuously until his retirement in June, 1957, a span of 44 years. 
He was appointed Professor in 1920, Chairman of the Philosophy Department 
in 1928, Corcoran Professor in 1938, and Professor Emeritus in 1957. His long 
service on every important committee in the University gives evidence that he 
was a devoted and influential member of the faculty. 

Professor Balz’s philosophical interests centered around the writings of Réné 
Descartes; but from this focal point, they extended back to the classic Greek 
philosophers and forward to such recent philosophers as James and Whitehead. 
His substantial and productive scholarship is attested by numerous articles and 
monographs in the various philosophical periodicals, and especially by his recent 
books, Cartesian Studies, and Descartes and the Modern Mind, for which he 
was awarded the Nicholas Murray Butler Medal by Columbia University. 

Upon the occasion of his seventieth birthday on January third, 1957, many 
of Professor Balz’s friends, associates, and former students wrote to congratulate 
him; the variety and the sheer volume of this correspondence is indicative of his 
wide influence in the learned world and in the field of the humanities, and of 
the deep and abiding friendships which, over almost half a century, he had 
formed both here and abroad. Particularly in the South where, for so long a 
time, he had been a recognized and sincerely respected leader in Philosophy and 
in the humanities generally, his wise council and vigorous participation in 
scholarly activities will be sorely missed. His keen and sympathetic understanding 
of human problems, his invariable willingness to devote his efforts to civic and 
academic projects of whose worth he was convinced, and his deep delight in 
such simple pursuits as hunting, fishing, and gardening had earned him the 
high esteem and affection of his students, his colleagues, and his fellow citizens. 

Professor Balz’s active participation and leadership in learned societies re- 
sulted in his election to the Presidency of such organizations as the Virginia 
Philosophical Association, the Southern Society for the Philosophy of Religion, 
and the Southern Society for Philosophy and Psychology. He was President of 
the Eastern Division of the American Philosophical Association for 1955. 


Lewis M. HamMonp 
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CECIL DE BOER 


Cecil De Boer, Professor of Philosophy at Calvin College, died November 28, 
1955, aged 57. Born in Northbridge, Massachusetts, he received the degree of 
A.B. from Calvin College in 1924, that of Ph.D. from the University of Michigan 
in 1928. From 1928 until 1948 he taught philosophy at the University of Arkan- 
sas; from 1948 to 1950 at the University of Idaho. In 1950 he came to Calvin 
College as Professor of Philosophy, also taking on the editorship of the Calvin 
Forum. In 1936 he published The Ifs and Oughts of Ethics. Some of his essays 
and editorials were collected and published posthumously by Dr. H. Zylstra 
under the title of Responsible Protestantism. 

In his passing, Calvin College loses an intellect virile, incisive and impatient 
of specious reasoning, a scholar thoroughly disciplined by the history of philoso- 
phy, a devout Christian and sturdy interpreter of the genius of Calvinism, and a 
loyal and generous friend. 


Harry JELLEMA 


JAMES L. HAGERTY 


James L. Hagerty was born in San Francisco on January 31, 1899, and died 
there of leukemia on September 11, 1957. For most of his life he was identified 
with St. Mary’s College, Moraga, California. After his student days there and 
a period of European travel, he retvrned as instructor in literature and education, 
and later as professor of philosophy. His life was devoted to teaching rather 
than to writing or research, and the hundreds of his former students who at- 
tended his funeral testify to the high regard in which he was held and the 
extent of his personal influence. 

His general philosophical position was that of the revived Thomism of 
Jacques Maritain and Etienne Gilson, but his interests were too broad to be 
confined within the limits of any school of thought, just as he was too active a 
man to limit his efforts to academic teaching. 

He was greatly attracted by the work of Robert Hutchins and Mortimer 
Adler in what might be called the great books theory of education, and was 
made a member of the executive commission of the Great Books Foundation. He 
was one of those chiefly instrumental in introducing to St. Mary’s College their 
present curriculum in World Classics, and was made chairman of this project. 
Until the ill health that brought on his death forced him to resign, he was direc- 
tor of the experimental research on this project now being carried on at St. 
Mary’s under a grant from the Ford Foundation. 

While continuing his daily teaching of philosophy at St. Mary’s he found 
time to organize adult reading groups in the world classics in various parts of 
the San Francisco Bay Area. From 1935 to 1942 he was Dean of the Liberal Arts 
College at St. Mary’s. For many years he was chairman of the local branch of 
the American Catholic Philosophical Association. 

James L. Hagerty was an outstanding combination of teacher and organizer, 
gentleman and friend. His place cannot easily be filled. 


Austin FacoTHEY 


MEMORIAL MINUTES 


M. PHILLIPS MASON 


M. Phillips Mason, Professor of Philosophy and Chairman of the Department 
at Bowdoin College from 1920 until his retirement in 1946, died at his home 
in Brunswick, Maine, on July 22, 1957, at the age of eighty-one. 

A native of Boston, Mr. Mason was born on March 19, 1876. In 1899 he re- 
ceived the A.B., magna cum laude from Harvard College and in the following 
year the A.M., also from Harvard. From 1899 to 1900 he was a member of 
Corpus Christi College at Oxford, and during the following years studied at 
Berlin, Heidelberg, Marburg, the Sorbonne, and the Collége de France. In the 
course of these studies he worked under a number of the most prominent phi- 
losophers of the time—in Paris under Henri Bergson, and in Marburg under ~ 
the founders of the Marburg Kant school, Hermann Cohen and Paul Natorp, 
whose daughter he later maried. He returned to Harvard where he received the 
Ph.D. in 1904. 

From 1905 until 1907 Mr. Mason was Instructor in Psychology and Philosophy 
at Princeton. He then spent some years as Associate in Philosophy at Bryn Mawr. 
From 1913 to 1919 he was Lecturer in Philosophy at Harvard, and then joined 
the Bowdoin faculty in 1920 as Professor of Philosophy. 

Professor Mason was active in college and civic affairs throughout his career; 
his work on the Superintending School Committee of Brunswick from 1934 
until 1943 is especially notable. He published numerous articles and reviews and, 
in 1940, his principal work, The “X” of Psychology, which was brought out by 
the Harvard University Press. His writing was hindered considerably in his later 
years by the gradual failure of his sight, an affliction which he bore with great 
courage and cheerfulness. 

Surviving are Mrs. Mason, the former Gertrud Helene Natorp, whom Pro- 
fessor Mason married in Marburg, on July 2, 1913, three children, a brother, a 
sister, and four grandchildren. 


Epwarp Pots 


EDWARD THOMAS RAMSDELL 


Edward Thomas Ramsdell, 1902-1957, was Professor of Systematic Theology 
at Garrett Biblical Institute. Previously Dr. Ramsdell taught at the Divinity 
School of Vanderbilt University. In philosophy his interest was always the his- 
toric and the didactic. He was a first-rate teacher. As scholar and person Dr. 
Ramsdell had integrity, humility, utmost concern and generous understanding. 


Nets F. S. Ferré 
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JACOB CHARLES SAPOSNEKOW 


On November 25, 1956, Jacob Charles Saposnekow, professor of sociology at 
West Virginia University, was killed in an automobile accident while returning 
from the fall meeting of the Conference on Methods in Philosophy and the 
Sciences, held at the New School for Social Research, New York City. 

Professor Saposnekow was born in Odessa, Russia, in 1896. He became an 
American citizen in 1919. In 1912 he entered the City College, majored in 
chemistry, and obtained a B.S. He then went to Columbia University, studied 
sociology under Franklin H. Giddings, and obtained his M.A. 

He taught at Hunter College for six years. In 1924 he became an instructor 
in the sociology department of West Virginia University. He took time off to 
return to Columbia University in 1926, 1927 and 1928 for further studies. He 
returned to West Virginia to become associate professor. 

In addition to his associate membership in the American Philosophical Asso- 
ciation, Professor Saposnekow held memberships in the American Sociological 
Society, the Ohio Sociological Society and the West Virginia Academy of Science. 

Professor Saposnekow’s central interest was sociological theory, but there 
was a considerable overflow into other fields. His devotion to democracy and 
the life of reason was intense. He was bitterly opposed to irrationalism in any 
and all its forms; he rejected psychoanalysis and he was opposed to the engulf- 
ing of sociology and economics in psychology. He had little use for religion. 

Professor Saposnekow was a prodigious reader. He was a brilliant teacher; 
colleagues and students alike found him stimulating and challenging. Whereas 
students who were unwilling to think were sometimes angered by him, good 
students found his courses richly rewarding. 


H. Kamiat 
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List of Members 


Abel, Prof. Reuben, Graduate Faculty School, New School for Social Research, 
66 West 12th Street, New York 11, N.Y. 

Abeles, Dr. Charles J., 31 Woodside Ave., Metuchen, N.J. 

Abernathy, Prof. George L., Davidson College, Davidson, N.C. 

Ackert, Prof. Paul H., Otterbein College, Westerville, Ohio. 

Adams, Prof. E. M., 813 Old Mill Rd., Chapel Hill, N.C. 

Adams, Prof. George P., University of California, Berkeley 4, Calif. 

Adams, Prof. John Stokes, Jr., University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 4, Pa. 

Adler, Prof. Mortimer, Institute for Philosophical Research, 2090 Jackson St., 
San Francisco, Calif. 

Adlerblum, Dr. Nima H., 220 Océan Ave., Long Branch, N.J. 

Ahlen, Dr. A. Carl M., 100 East 22nd St., Minneapolis 4, Minn. 

Aiken, Prof. Henry D., Emerson Hall, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 

Aiken, Lillian W. Wellesley College, Wellesley, Mass. 

Akers, Prof. S. L., Wesleyan College, Macon, Georgia. 

Akhilananda, Swami, Ramakrishna Vedanta Society of Massachusetts, 58 Deer- 
field St., Boston 15, Mass. 

Albert, Dr. Ethel, University of California, Berkeley, Calif. 

Albert, Dr. Sidney P., 5280 Gravois Ave., Los Angeles 32, Calif. 

Albritton, Dr. Robert, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 

Aldrich, Prof. Virgil C., Kenyon College, Gambier, Ohio. 

Alexander, Dr. Henry A., Jr., Miami University, Oxford, Ohio. 

Alexander, Prof. Hubert G., University of New Mexico, Albuquerque, N.M. 

Allan, Prof. Denison Maurice, hampden-Sydney, Va. 

Allen, Dr. Glen O., Idaho State College, Pocatello, Idaho. 

Allers, Prof. Rudolph, Dept. of Philosophy, Georgetown University, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Alles, Prof. Adam, 23 Elizabeth Court, Hempstead, N.Y. 

Almeida, Fr. Enrique D., Dominican Convent of Quito, Quito, Ecuador, South 
America. 

Alston, Prof. William, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Ames, Prof. E. S., University of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 

Ames, Prof. Van Meter, University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Ammerman, Dr. Robert, University of Wisconsin, Madison 6, Wis. 

Anderberg, Dr. Clifford, Drake University, Des Moines, Iowa. 

Anderson, Mr. Alan Ross, 220 Canner St., New Haven, Conn. 

Anderson, Prof. Frederick, Stanford University, Stanford, Calif. 

Anderson, Prof. Fulton H., University of Toronto, Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 

Anderson, Prof. John M., Pennsylvania State University, University Park, Pa. 

Anderson, Prof. Myron George, Trinity College, Hartford, Conn. 

Anderson, Pres. Paul Russell, Chatham College, Pittsburgh 32, Pa. 
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Andrews, Prof. John T., R.F.D. 1, Middlebury, Vt. 

Angell, Prof. Richard Bradshaw, Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware, Ohio. 
Anshen, Dr. Ruth Nanda, 14 East St., New York, N.Y. 

Anton, Dr. John P., University of Nebraska, Lincoln 8, Neb. 

Antz, Prof. Louise, New York University, Washington Square, New York 3, N.Y. 
Apostle, Prof. Hippocrates G., Grinnell College, Grinnell, Iowa. 

Arbaugh, Dean George B., Augustana College, Rock Island, III. 

Arfa, Dr. Milton, 1634 Popham Ave., Bronx 53, N.Y. 

Arndt, Prof. Elmer J. F., Eden Theological Seminary, Webster Groves 19, Mo. 
Arnett, Prof. Willard E., Chatham College, Pittsburgh 32, Pa. 
Aschenbrenner, Prof. Karl, University of California, Berkeley 4, Calif. 

Ashby, Prof. Warren, The Women’s College, Greensboro, N.C 

Ashmore, Dr. Jerome, Box 981, Sandusky, Ohio. 

Atlas, Prof. Samuel, Hebrew Union College, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Auld, Dr. Gertrude Sanford, 721 W. 4th Ave., Red Cloud, Neb. 

Austin, Prof. Holcombe McC., Box 1102, Wheaton College, Norton, Mass. 
Avey, Prof. Albert E., Cottey College, Nevada, Mo. 

Axinn, Dr. Sidney, Dept. of Philosophy, Temple University, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Ayres, Prof. Edith, 72 Barrow St., New York 14, N.Y. 

Azar, Dr. Larry, 25-29 83rd St., Jackson Heights, Long Island, N.Y. 


Babcock, Prof. Donald C., University of New Hampshire, Durham, N.H. 

Bachman, Pres. Walter E., McCool Junction, Neb. 

Bahm, Prof. Archie J., University of New Mexico, Albuquerque, N.M. 

Bakan, Dr. Mildred Blynn, 3 Otis St., Watertown, Mass. 

Baker, Prof. John Tull, New York University, Washington Sq., New York, N.Y. 

Bakewell, Prof. C. M., Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 

Balduf, Dean E. W., La Place 14-3, Mexico, D.F. 

Baldwin, Prof. Robert C., University of Connecticut, Box V-54, Storrs, Conn. 

Ballaine, Prof. Francis Knight, Adelphi College, Garden City, N.Y. 

Ballard, Rev. J. Hudson, 853 Wilson Ave., Novato, Calif. 

Bannan, Prof. John F., College of New Rochelle, New Rochelle, N.Y. 

Banner, Prof. William A., 2925 10th St. N.E., Washington, D.C. 

Barker, Stephen F., University of Virginia, Charlottesville, Va. 

Barnes, Prof. Hazel E., University of Colorado, Boulder, Colo. 

Barnhard, Prof. William R., 8 Legare St., Charleston, S.C. 

Barrett, Prof. Clifford L., Scripps College, Claremont, Calif. 

Barrett, Prof. Earl E., Olivet Nazarene College, Kankakee, III. 

Barrett, Prof. William, Washington Square College, New York University, New 
York, N.Y. 

Bartlett, Prof. George R., Box 2085, University Station, University of Florida, 
Gainesville, Fla. 

Barton, Prof. George E., Jr., Tulane University, New Orleans, La. 

Barzin, Dr. Marcel, University of Brussels, Belgium. 

Bashor, Dr. Philip S., Lewis and Clark College, Portland, Oregon. 

Bass, Prof. Robert E., 1619 Campus Drive, Toledo 6, Ohio. 

Bates, Prof. Leslie M., Stephens College, Columbia, Mo. 

Baum, Prof. Maurice, Kent State University, Kent, Ohio. 

Baumgardt, Prof. David, The Fleetwood, Long Beach, N.Y. 
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Baxter, Dr. Clayton A., Mt. Allison University, Sackville, N.B., Canada. 

Baylis, Prof. Charles A., Duke University, Durham, N.C. 

Beals, Dr. Lawrence W., Williams College, Williamstown, Mass. 

Bear, Dr. Harry, Hollins College, Va. 

Beardsley, Dr. Elizabeth Lane, Lincoln University, Lincoln University, Pa. 

Beardsley, Prof. Monroe C., Swarthmore College, Swarthmore, Pa. 

Beck, Prof. Lewis W., University of Rochester, Rochester, N.Y. 

Beck, Prof. R. Lloyd, Marshall College, Huntington, W.Va. 
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